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THE FISHERIES QUESTION. 
t4 TC Fisheries Question ” between the 


United States and Great Britain is 

as old as the acknowledgment of 
American Independence by King George 
III. in the year 1783. Indeed, it is older 
still, seeing, as we do, that this chronic 
contention may be said to plant its roots 
in the colonial period of our country; for 
the statesmen of the Revolution maintained 
that the privilege of American fishermen 
to take fish in all American bays and gulfs 
was so imprescriptible that whatever com- 
mon rights had attached under this head 
to the Colonies, considered as integral parts 
of the British Empire, would equally at- 
tach to the United States after their sepa- 
ration from the Mother Country. In sturdy 
maintenance of this doctrine John Adams, 
the leading American negotiator of our 
Nevolutionary era, took as a motto for his 
seal the significant words, ‘‘Piscemus, vene- 
mus, ut olim ”’—we will fish, we will hunt, as 
aforetinre. 

By the Treaty of 1783 it was stipulated 
that ‘‘the people of the United States shall 
continue to enjoy, unmolested, the right to 
take fish of every kind” on all coasts, bays 
and creeks of His Britannic Majesty’s Do- 
minions in America; but the liberty of 
landing, in order to dry or cure fish, was 
limited to ‘‘the unsettled bays, harbors 
and creeks of Nova Scotia, etc., and for 
only so long a time as the same shall re- 
main unsettled.” 

It was held by the British Government 
that the War of 1812 had for its effect to 
abrogate the fishing privileges acknow- 
ledged by the Treaty of 1783, while the 
Government of the United States main- 
tained that the right to take fish, conceded 
by that treaty, was as irrevocable as the 
acknowledgment of American Independ- 
ence, inasmuch as the privileges of Ame- 
rican fishermen in the premises, and the 
right of the United States to be ‘‘ free and 
independent,” were both accepted by Great 
Britain in 1783 as established facts, and did 
not depend for their validity on her con- 
cession alone. 

After much discussion, it was agreed be- 
tween the English and American nego- 
tiators of the Treaty of Ghent in 1814 that 
peace should be concluded between the 
United States and England, without any 
reference to this difference of opinion on 
the Fisheries Question; but as the British 
Government had then distinctly notified 
our authorities that it did not intend any 
longer ‘‘ to grant to the United States, gra- 
tuitously, the fishing privileges formerly 
granted by the Treaty of 1783,” so, imme- 
diately on the return of peace, it proceeded 
to carry its resolution into effect by ex- 
cluding American fishing-vessels from all 
harbors, bays, rivers and creeks of British 
North America— leaving, however, the New- 
foundland Banks, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and the adjacent high seas, still open to our 
fishermen as aforetime. 

These regulations of the British Gov- 
ernment having resulted in the capture of 
several American vessels for alleged tres- 
pass within British waters, President Mon- 
roe opened formal negotiations on the 
subject, which ultimately led to the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of 1818. Under this 
treaty it was stipulated that ‘‘ the inhabit- 
ants of the United States shall have, for 
ever, in common with the subjects of His 
Britannic Majesty,”’ the liberty to take fish 
in certain specified waters of the British 
northeast coast, and to cure them on the 
unsetiled cvasts of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, so long as the latter shall re- 
main unsettled; while the Government of 
the United States ‘‘ renounced for ever any 
liberty heretofore enjoyed or claimed by 
its citizens to take, dry or cure fish on or 





within three marine miles of any of the 
coasts, bays, creeks or harbors”’ of the 
British Dominions in America not included 
within the limits specified by the treaty. 

‘the terms of this treaty gave ‘‘ample 
scope and verge enough”’ for the activity 
and enterprise of our fishermen for nearly 
twenty years, when the Government of 
Great Britain put a novel construction 
upon the clause, defining the ‘‘three ma- 
rine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks 
or harbors ” within which the right to fish 
was inhibited to our citizens. It was main- 
tained that under this clause our fishermen 
were liable to be fenced out from their fish- 
ing privileges by a line drawn from ‘‘ head- 
land to headland ” of any among the large 
outer bays to which they were in the habit 
of resorting, whereas our Government held 
(as had been the practice of our fishermen 
under the treaty for nearly a quarter of a 
century) that the line of exclusion was to 
be run in conformity with the sinuosities 
of the British coast, only being careful 
always to keep ‘‘three marine miles” from 
the shore. 

These conflicting interpretations of the 
Treaty of 1818 led to disputes and reclama- 
tions between the two Governments, which 
were finally composed by the so-called 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, under which 
the British waters on the east coast of 
North America were thrown open to United 
States citizens, and United States waters 
north of 36 degrees north latitude were 
thrown open to British fishermen (with cer- 
tain reciprocal reservations), while certain 
articles of produce of the British Colonies 
and of the United States were to be ad- 
mitted into each country respectively free 
of duty. 

It was specified that this treaty should 
remain in force for ten years, and for 
twelve months after either party should 
have given notice to the other of its wish 
to terminate the arrangements. Our Con- 
gress, by a resolution, passed January 18th, 
1865, requested the President to give the 
stipulated notice to Great Britain, and this 
having been done, the treaty came to an 
end, leaving the whole question in nubibus 
once more. From this state of incertitude 
it was rescued by the High Joint Commis- 
sion which assembled in Washington in the 
year 1871 forthe settlement of the Alabama 
claims and other outstanding questions 
between the two Governments. As the re- 
sult of the negotiations under this head, it 
was agreed that the liberty of fishing con- 
ceded to United States fishermen by the 
Treaty of 1818 should be restored, ‘‘ with- 
out being restricted to any distance from 
the shore,’’ and that British fishermen 
should have the liberty of taking fish of 
every kind (except shellfish) on the eastern 
seacoasts and shores of the United States 
north of the 39th parallel of north latitude, 
and without being restricted to any distance 
from the shore. But to this mutual con- 
cession it was added as follows: 

** ARTICLE XXII.—Inasmuch as it is asserted by the 
Government of Her Britannic Majesty that the privileges 
accorded to the citizens of the United States, under 
Article XVIII. of this Treaty, are of greater value than 
those accorded by Articles XIX. and XXI. of this Treaty 
to the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, and this asser- 
tion is not admitted by the Government of the United 
States, it is further agreed that Commissioners shall 
be appointed to determine, having regard to the privi- 
leges accorded by the United States to the subjects of 
Her Britannic Majesty, as stated in Article XIX. and 
XXI. of this Treaty, the amount of any compensation 
which, in their opinion, ought to be paid by the Govern- 
ment of Her Britannic Majesty in return for the privi- 
leges accorded to the citizens of the United States under 
Article XVIII. of this Treaty; and that any sum of money 
which the said Commissioners may so award shall be paid 
by the United States Government tn a gross sum within 
twelve months after such award shall have been given.”’ 


The next article provides that one of 
these Commissioners should be named by 
the Queen of England, the other by the 
President of the United States, and the 
third by the Austrian Ambassador at 
London. 

It was in pursuance of this arrangement 
that the Fisheries Commission met at 
Halifax on the 15th of June, 1877. The 
Commission consisted of M. Maurice Del- 
fosse, the Belgian Minister at Washington, 
selected by the Austrian Ambassador at 
London; Sir Alexander T. Galt, named by 
Great Britain, and the Hon. Ensign H. 
Kellogg, named by the United States. The 
business session of the Commission began 
on the 28th of July and ended on the 23d 
of November, with an award of $5,500,000 
in gold, to be paid by the United States, 
in compensation for the more valuable 
privileges held to have been accorded, in 
the matter of the Fisheries, to citizens of 
the United States than those accorded to 
the subjects of Great Britain by the Treaty 
of 1871. The award was signed by M. 
Delfosse and by Sir Alexander T. Galt. Mr. 
Kellogg dissented, and filed an opinion, in 
which he questioned the competency of the 
Commission to make a sealed award with- 
out the unanimous assent of its members. 

In the presence of such a dénouement we beg 
leave to submit the following propositions, 
as being sufficiently patent to impart their 
own verity and conclusiveness by the mere 
statement of their terms, without requiring 
argument to enforce them: I. The preten- 
sion that unanimity is indispensable to the 








competency of the award rendered by the 
Halifax Commission is negatived by the 
very composition of the tribunal, compos- 
ing, as it did, one English subject, one 
United States citizen, and one independent 
umpire between them, who was selected 
because of the foreseen liability of his two 
associates to differ in opinion on the ground 
of their respective prepossessions. II. 
As the Government of the United States 
united with the Government of Great 
Britain in accepting the tribunal, and in 
accepting M. Delfosse as one of its con- 
stituent members, the Government of the 
United States is equally bound with that 
of Great Britain to accept the finality of 
the award, unless it be vitiated by collusion 
or fraud. III. As collusion and fraud are 
not imputed in the premises (the honorable 
repute of M. Delfosse being above all sus- 
picion), it follows that the award is open to 
no criticism which affects its validity. 
IV. The reasonableness of the award de- 
pends on the evidence which came before 
the tribunal, and it is no fault of M. Del- 
fosse if the British substantiated their 
claim by stronger evidence than the United 
States was able to produce. V. The counsel 
of the United States, in pledging their testi- 
mony to the fairness of the trial, have 
pledged their Government to the finality of 
the award. ‘‘I say here and now,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Dana, in the closing words of 
his argument for the United States, ‘‘ I say 
here and now, on behalf of my country, 
that we have had a trial under circumstan- 
ces perfectly equal.” VI. To quarrel with 
the award on the ground of its alleged 
exorbitance, is to constitute ourselves 
judges in our own cause, and to violate our 
plighted word for a mere pecuniary con- 
sideration. VII. The peaceful umpirage 
of international disputes will come to an 
end between the United States and other 
countries if we abide by arbitration only 
when it seems our interest to do so. 


THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


HE merits of water-color painting as a 

distinct branch of art have been espe- 
cially recognized and illustrated in Eng- 
land and upon the continent within the 
past forty years. Its advocates have 
maintained that while it can never take 
the place of oil-painting, it yet possesses 
some decided advantages over it. They 
claim that for certain luminous qualities, 
for purity of tint and tone, for delicate 
gradations, especially of skies and dis- 
tances, this style of painting has capabili- 
ties far superior to those of similar work 
in oil. The method of treatment gives to 
water-colors a peculiar adaptation for the 
representation of atmosphere and of skies 
under every condition. The repeated 
washings-on and washings-off of the trans- 
parent tints cause them to assume the 
granular surface of the paper, which, shin- 
ing through, gives to them the effect of 
space more than of definite distance, as the 
eye looks into rather than upon it. In 
oil-painting, where the extreme lights of 
skies and distances are necessarily laid on 
with thick color, these exquisite effects 
cannot be equaled. 

The delicate appearance of works in 
water-color and the fragility of the paper 
upon which they are painted naturally sug- 
gest the question of their durability. But 
there seems to be no reason to doubt their 
permanence as compared with works in 
oil. As regards the fading of the colors, 
the advantage is greatly in favor of water- 
colors. The oldest paintings in oil are of 
the time of John Van Eyck, or about four 
hundred and fifty years ago; and these, in 
point of present condition, will not bear 
comparison with the miniatures and other 
ornaments painted in water-color and still 
existing in missals and ancient illuminated 
manuscripts nearly a thousand years old. 
The frescoes (water-color) of Giotto, in the 
Campo Santo of Pisa, are another striking 
illustration of the durability of this beauti- 
ful form of art. Although exposed for 
centuries to the open air, and although the 
very walls on which they were painted are 
crumbling away, they stand apparently as 
fresh in color as on the day they were 
painted ; while beside them hang oil-paint- 
ings of a century later that are now 
searcely distinguishable. And this is not 
to be wondered at. The colors used in 
water-color painting are mainly the same 
colors that are used in oils. The only 
difference is in the medium used; and 
while nothing can be purer for this purpose 
than simple water, oil will, in the course 
of time, grow dark and dull. As regards 
the durability of the paper upon which 
water-colors are painted, it is in every re- 
spect equal to canvas. If properly lined 
and pasted to a well-seasoned panel and 
protected by a glass in front, the picture is 
no more liable to injury than a work on 
canvas. 

The interest in water-color painting, 
which in England and upon the continent 
is shown each year hy the popularity of the 
exhibitions as well as by the admirable 
work of some of the leading artists, has of 
late years extended to the United States. 
Eleven years ago the American Water- 





Color Society was organized in this city. 
The artists generally regarded the move- 
ment with considerable favor, and the 
exhibition of the first results of their work 
in this new field was a very successful one. 
Since then the society has steadily grown 
in importance, and its annual exhibitions 
are looked forward to with interest and 
enjoyed by all lovers of art. The pictures 
have generally found a ready sale, and 
water-color painting seems to be fast tak- 
ing the high rank in this country that it 
has of late years enjoyed in England, where 
its remarkable capabilities have long been 
justly appreciated. 

The eleventh annual exhibition of the 
Society, at the Academy of Design, has 
proved to be, upon the whole, a more satis- 
factory one than any which has preceded 
it. In previous collections, perhaps, more 
striking pictures have been seen; but in 
this the average work is of a higher char- 
acter than ever before. There are about 
fifty contributors, four hundred and fifty 
works in water-color, and one hundred in 
black and white. The illustrations which 
the collection offers of the capabilities of 
water-color art, its fitness for the represen- 
tation of the varied phases of nature, and 
especially of her more cheerful and attrac- 
tive forms of beauty, in smiling landscape 
and quiet seas, and serene depths of 
Summer skies and drifting clouds, and 
whatever is agreeable as well as pictur- 
esque in the world around us, are very 
pleasant to look upon. Among the land- 
scape painters, Mr. A. H. Wyant’s works 
show how well the poetry and the beauty 
of nature can be depicted in this medium, 
by an art that is as subtle and tender in 
its manifestations as is the delicate senti- 
ment of the scenes he so well portrays. 
Mr. R. M. Shurtleff and Mr. Henry Farrer 
also are represented by landscapes that 
show water-color effects at their best. The 
marine views of Mr. W. T. Richards and 
Mr. J. C. Nicoll are noticeable for their 
illustration of the capabilities of this form 
of art in the representation of the sea; and 
among figure-painters Mr. William Magrath 
takes his accustomed place in the front 
rank. His ‘‘On the Threshold,” a charm- 
ing picture of a pretty maiden standing in 
a cottage doorway looking out upon the 
harvest-field, shows with what exquisite re- 
finement the luminous qualities of water- 
color can be given to figures and landscape. 
In fact, the various attractions of this 
beautiful form of art are well illustrated in 
the different departments of the exhibition, 
and it is pleasant to see them so appreciated 
and enjoyed by the public. 


THE Commissioner of Indian Affairs is 
sanguine of the passage of tho Bill intro- 
duced in the House to provide for the 
appointment of a police force on the re- 
servations, composed of Indians exclu- 
sively selected with care and discrimination. 
It has been referred to a sub-committee of 
three of the House Indian Committee, who 
are said to be disposed to regard the mea- 
sure as one likely to produce the best 1e- 
sults. The Commissioner, if sustained in 
this undertaking, feels confident that he 
will be enabled to dispense in large part, 
if not entirely, with the use of the army 
at Indian reservations and agencies, and 
thus release it for duty at other places on 
the frontier where it isrequired. At many 
of the agencies the agents have asked for 
authority to organize Indians as special 
police and as scouts to follow refractory 
Indians. 








THE ANDERSON ELEMENT IN 
POLITICS. 


HE case of Anderson is destined to live 

in history, and it is destined to have 

a bearing upon the next Presidential elec- 
tion, though just what that bearing will be 
it is not the easiest matter to foresee. Itis 
easy to see, however, that this will depend 
largely upon the treatment of the case sub- 
sequent to Anderson’s conviction. That the 
political leaders of at least two parties, the 
Democratic and the unreconciled Republi- 
cans, are deeply concerned in influencing 
or in watching the final treatment of the 
case is very evident, although it may be, 
like rival physicians of hostile schools, 
they cannot foresee whether it be better for 
the public that the patient should succumb 
or revive. The case of Morgan proved a 
party cry of great potency and rallying 
efficacy in New York State when politicians 
were either Masons or Anti-masons, and 
Anderson’s case may play a similar part in 
the next campaign. For this reason it is 
wise to consider how the action of the 
Governor of Louisiana may affect the 
various political parties. There appear 
at present three parties, the Democratic, 
Administration Republicans, and Opposi- 
tion Republicans. The charges in Demo- 
cratic organs, such as the Sun, of party 
treachery by such preminent Southern re- 
presentatives as Lamar, Tucker and Gor- 
don, might easily lead to a Democratic 
Left as a distinct party, but perhaps 
this will not occur. In respect to Ander- 
son’s case, the initiation of the prosecution, 
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if it was done, as is charged, under orders 
from the North, was a shrewd political 
move. The conviction of Anderson made it 
a successful political move. There remains 
only one step more to make the point com- 
plete, and to preserve it from the possibility 
of being overruled, or of being lost in a 
tide of aroused Northern sympathy—that 
step is to secure the pardon of Anderson by 
a Democratic Governor. So far as the 
Administration is concerned, we have ina 
previous article already contended that, as 
a matter of good faith and fair dealing, 
Governor Nichols and the Louisiana Legis- 
lature are bound to pardon Anderson. 

The solemn resolutions of the Legisla- 
ture gave a pledge against any proceedings 
by process of the criminal courts or other- 
wise to punish for any past conduct which 
could be described as ‘ political conduct.” 
If it is said the political conduct of An- 
derson was criminal, it is a self-evident 
reply that condonation would not be con- 
donation if criminal acts were to be ex- 
cepted from its scope. And so the prose- 
cution and conviction of Anderson was a 
piece of bad faith which can only be atoned 
for, and rightfully atoned for, by his pardon 
by the Executive. A pardoned man is re- 
stored to all the rights of citizenship, and 
is to be assumed guiltless; but in no case, 
probably, does the granting of a pardon 
remove the stain of a conviction of crime. 
In fact, pardons are often granted for 
causes other than erroneous conviction. 
But, though tardy and insufficient, the par- 
don by Governor Nichols, in the face of a 
recent conviction of an offense that is 
really treason against a State, and in view 
of the bitter determination to punish An- 
derson, would redound greatly to the honor 
of the Governor and to the advantage of 
his political friends. 

As to those who accuse the President 
of treachery to his party and abandon- 
ment of the Southern Republicans, their 
political prospects would be improved by 
the refusal of the Governor to interfere 
with the continued and remorseless im- 
prisonment of Anderson. The illegal char- 
acter of the opposition to Puckard in 
Louisiana, the bulldozing and intimidation 
of legal voters, the invalidity of Nichols’s 
title, and the cowardice of leaving Pack- 
ard alone and at bay, and after his fall 
leaving those who certified the truth of 
the credentials of President Hayes to be 
set upon, and, without indictment of a grand 
jury or commitment by a magistrate, 
on the mere presentment of the attorney, 
to be tried in a heated political atmosphere, 
before an ignorant and biased jury, and by 
a judge without character, and to be con- 
victed on a technical ‘‘ issuing” of a return 
which somebody else had tampered with— 
all this will continue to be believed so long 
as Anderson is a martyrin jail. And in- 
stead of the President being able to say 
there is no danger of persecution of the 
negro, or of prominent Republicans—for a 
high-spirited people have publicly pledged 
their honor against this—he is either forced 
to admit the failure of his arrangements or 
to say nothing of having had any such re- 
liance. The continued imprisonment of 
Anderson would not only keep alive all 
this distrust of the President’s policy, but 
would re-enkindle animosity against the 
South; and it must be said, if it has gained 
a political advantage over the Republicans, 
it has done it by a breach of faith, and the 
bloody shirt would again come to the front 
and the Radicals would wield the power of 
the Republican Party. On the other hand, 
the pardon of Anderson by Nichols will, to 
a great extent, weaken the Chandler men, 
justify the President, and remove distrust 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1878. 


HILE it is a matter of congratulation 

that Congress finally authorized the ne- 
cessary appropriation for securing a repre- 
sentation of this country at the Exhibition 
soon to be opened in Paris, it is at the 
same time mortifying to think how de- 
fective our participation in the august event 
must necessarily be in consequence of the 
criminal neglect of our representatives to 
take action in the matter in proper season. 
Two years ago we urged the attention of 
the Government to the subject, but an ex- 
citing political contest drove every other 
topic out of sight, and it was only at the 
last moment that the joint resolutions 
were smuggled through Congress. Now 
that the Act is in operation, it may be well 
to analyze it in order to determine what sort 
of fruit it is likely to bring forth. In the 
first place we notice that the International 
Exhibition is called an exposition. To 
those who do not understand French, this 
use of words is misleading. The authori- 


_ ties of our sister Republic did not invite 


us to come over and expose our weak 
points to the criticisms of the world, but 
they ask us to be present at a great show, 
aud to bring whatever we have worth show- 
ing to add to the interest of the occasion. 
This ought to be distinctly understood. If 
we are to make an exposition of ourselves 
it would be easy to select the proper ob- 
jects. Som of the absconding members 





of the New York “Ring” are already in 
Paris, and by the judicious addition of a few 
life insurance and bank directors and a 
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$5,000 and $10,000 at 3 per cent. ; and on 
all incomes in excess of $10,000 at 4 per 
cent. The report which will accompany 


choice selection of financiers, who propose | this Bill, should it be presented to the 


| to repudiate the national debt, we could 


bring together a motley crew that would be 
likely to carry off the first prize. As we 
read further down in the resolutions, we | 
half suspect that the writers of that docu- 
ment knew what they were about, and that 
it was really an exposition, and notan exhi- 
bition, that they had in view. The joint 
resolutions provide for the appointment of 
an extraordinary number of persons to re- 
present our country in Paris, and the 
manner of their selection has proved a 
Chinese puzzle to the Secretary of State. 
If the full number authorized by the Act of 
Congress is made out, Paris will be in- 
vaded by a force which will bear a respect- 
able proportion to the size of our standing 
army. It is consoling to reflect that 
while many are called, few will be chosen. 
The selection of the honorary commissioners 
is partly intrusted to the Governors of the 
respective States, and care is taken that not 
more than five shall come from one State; 
and of the paid scientific experts only one 
from a State can be appointed. The follow- 
ing is to be the organization of the Board of 
Commissioners: A Commissioner-General 
‘to represent the United States in the pro- 
posed Exposition,” an assistant Commis- 
sioner-General, three artisan experts, three 
representatives of commerce and manufac- | 
tures, four agriculturists, nine scientific ex- | 
perts (to be selected from nine States), 

making twenty assistant commissioners who 

are to receive $1,200 each for compensation, 

and are authorized to appoint twenty clerks 

at $750 each, thus making up a roll of forty 

without the chief, at a cost of $39,000. 

After these follow the unpaid commis- 

siongss. ‘‘The Governors of the several 

StateS may nominate and the President ap- 

point two honorary commissioners from 

each of the several States’ to serve with- 

out pay. As there are thirty-eight States, 

we have herean additional force of seventy- 

six officials; but as this was deemed to be 

ridiculously small, the President may ap- 

point twenty-four additional honorary com- 

missioners, ‘‘among whom there shall be 

at least one resident of each of the Terri- 

tories of the United States.” Fortunately 

the President is not obliged to take native 

Indians to fill this blank. Thus the corps 

of one hundred honorary commissioners is 

to be made up. We should like to rest 

here, but the facts do not permit us. The 

cry is still they come. The Governors of 

the several States and Territories may ap- 

point ‘‘a commissioner or commissioners ” 

to represent the interest of the State or 

Territory, and the person or persons so ap- 

pointed ‘‘shall have the same status in 

the commission as the honorary commis- 

sioners’”” provided for above. Here a 

very broad door is left wide open, 

and it is difficult to say how large an army 

may march through it. We have long been 

called a nation of dead-heads, and when 

our citizens learn that by the fiat of the 

Governor they can receive an appointment 

that will entitle them to free admission 

to the great ‘‘ Exposition,” it is melan- 

choly to think what misery is in store for 

our worthy Governors. Some of the States 

will want at least five commissioners to 

look after their special interests and others 

fewer, and we are left in painful doubt 

as to how to fill up this blank. If we call 

it one hundred we feel that we shall be 

within bounds, particularly as it is provided 

in the resolutions that not ‘‘ more than five 

of the honorary commissioners shall be 

appointed from any one State or Terri- 

tory.”” The clerks, interpreters, engineers, 

draughtsmen, messengers and guardians 

will add ten to our list, thus giving us a 

grand total of two hundred and fifty per- 

sons, exclusive of the Commissioner-Gene- 

ral officially connected with the American 

branch of the Exhibition. This is worse 

than Vienna, and unless the Department of 
State prepares full and explicit instruc- 
tions as to the status of each member of 
the Commission, our excellent and efficient 
Commissioner-General McCormick will find 

himself hopelessly swamped by the load he 
is expected to carry. Our disgrace at 
Vienna is enough for one generation, and 

we all know what a narrow escape we had 

at the Centennial owing to a similar cum- 

bersome organization. The Commissioner- 

General must be clothed with full authority, 

subject only to the President and Secretary 

of State, and if he choses to consult any of 

the commissioners, whose name is legion, 

such complaisance must be entirely at his 

discretion. It is not an ‘‘ Exposition” 

that we wish to see in Paris, but the best 

exhibition of our country’s products that 

can be prepared in the short time at our 

disposal. 


THE restoration of the odious income 
tax is still agitating the Congressional 
mind. The Ways and Means Committee 
has under consideration, and may possibly 
report, a Bill re-enacting the income tax. 
This measure proposes to fix the rate of 
tax on all incomes between $2,000 and 





$5,000 at 2 per cent.; on those between 


House, will contain a history gf the income 
tax when it was formerly imposed, and a 
statement of the amount of revenue de- 
rived from it. Estimates of the probable 
amount of revenue to be derived from the 
new tax, should it become a law, will also 
be appended. 


THE PROPOSED TARIFF. 
YHE Tariff Bill is reported to be pro- 
gressing in Congress. The Committee 
have very carefully revised the list of 
duties, and have determined that raw 
materials used in our manufactures, such 
as hides and many chemicals, shall en- 
ter free as one of the best ways of en- 
couraging home industry. Representatives 
of some important woolen manufacturing 
interests desire that wool shall be made 
free, and would willingly consent to a re- 
duction of the duty on woolen manufactures 
to twenty-five per cent. One of the troubles 
in revising a tariff is that manufacturers 
themselves are not agreed upon those mat- 
ters which interest them, and the main 
reason for this is that, while some manu- 
facturers, who carry on their business with 
the best machinery and with sufficient 
capital and business skill, know themselves 
to be able to work safely under lower 
duties, especially if they can have their 
raw material free of duty, and see the ad- 
vantage of such a system, others inthe same 
business, less skillful and capable business 
men, or who have made a blunder in choos- 
ing a disadvantageous location, or in using 
poor machinery, cry out continually for 
higher duties, and it is these lame ducks of 
industry who besiege Congress for higher 
duties on their specialties. The committee 
is giving a hearing to all manufacturers 
who come before them. They want to do 
what is for the best interests of the sub- 
stantial manufacturers of the country and 
what will enable these most rapidly and 
profitably to secure a foreign market for 
their surplus products, and thus get to work 
on full time and give employment to the 
largest number of operatives. 


THE first dollar coined at the Philadel- 
phia Mint under the new law was sent to 
the President; the second to Secretary 
Sherman, and the third to Dr. Linderman. 
On March 12th two large coining machines 
were hard at work stamping the new dol- 
Jars, and on the 13th a third one was set 
in operation ; and about 40,000 pieces are 
being turned out ina day. Dies will soon 
be shipped to Carson City and San Fran- 
cisco. 





THE latest news concerning the Oriental 
complication is to the effect that the Brit- 
ish Government demands that every article 
in the Russo-Turkish Treaty shall be sub- 
mitted to the proposed European Congress. 
It is understood that this stipulation arises 
from the belief that special and secret 
arrangements have been made indepen- 
dently of the treaty. A Russian semi- 
official journal, however, gives that sup- 
position a qualified denial. Russia desires 
to have the Congress meet fifteen days 
hence, but further delay is apprehended. 
Dissatisfaction continues in Roumania on 
account of the contemplated re-annexation 
of Bessarabia by Russia. A Russian loan 
has been readily subscribed at St. Peters- 
burg. 





THE habitués of the Astor Library, and 
the studious class of New York society in 
general, were surprised to learn, last week, 
of the resignation of Mr. J. Carson Brevoort, 
the Superintendent of the Library. Mr. 
Brevoort’s management of that institution 
since 1876 has been marked by a scholarly 
culture, a wise liberality and a sympathetic 
courtesy that have endeared him to the 
large number of seekers for knowledge 
who draw their supplies from its classic 
stores, and that have tended in no small 
degree to enhance the popular value of the 
Library. He will not be readily replaced, 
unless, indeed, the management see fit now 
to do tardy justice to the Assistant Libra* 
rian, Mr. Saunders, by promoting him to 
the chief position, which his ability and 
experience so thoroughly fit him to fill. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Cuinese Famine.—The famine, which has 
reached its crisis in China during the present year, 
has been caused by the failure of the rice crop for 
three seasons, owing to the terrible drought which 


followed the destruction of the timber in Shan-tsi | 


and Chihli. Sir Thomas Wade has just issued an 
urgent appeal for aid to all English-speaking 
people, of which it is only necessary to quote the 
tacts that seventy-five millions of people are liter- 
ally starving to death ; that for a year they subs'sted 
on herbs and grass, and last year on the bark of 
trees; and that now, all vegetation having utterly 
disappeared, they are eating earth and a kind of 
slate stone which can be masticated. A single 


guinea, Sir Thomas says, is enough to save a human 
life for a year. If.any additional motive be needed 
to give force to these terrible facts, it may be found 
by Christians in his statement that the English and 
American missionaries have given themselves up 
to the work of relieving the dying people about 
them, and that their conduct has effected a great 
change in the opinion of the Chinese with regard 
to the religion they teach. “ We will never speak 
ill of them again,’ they say. ‘ This is a better 
religion than that of the Mandarins.”’ 


Navy Lire Ixsurance.—The following is the 
substance of the Bill to establish a system of life 
insurance for officers of the Navy and Marine corps, 
introduced in the House last week. Any officer 
passing a medical examination can take out a 
policy of life insurance, sigped by the Secretary of 
the Navy, for such sum as he desires, not exceed- 
ing $25,000—and upon this policy he pays a tax, 
computed atarate corresponding to his age and 
the risk assumed in granting his policy. The amount 
of this tax is withheld by the paymaster from his 
monthly pay ; and the aggregate amount of taxes 
on all policies issued is, at the end of every quar- 
ter, covered into the United States Treasury. On 
the death of an officer the amount of his policy is 
paid to his heirs from the funds of the Treasury. 
The principle underlying the whole system is that 
it shall be self-supporting. By properly calculating 
the taxes, the aggregate amount of money received 
may be made to equal, as nearly as possible, the 
total-sum paid out to meet policies falling due. It 
is, in brief, a strictly matual company, without any 
running expenses, the Government furnishing the 
whole machinery by which the business is carried 
on. In order to insure equality of receipts and 
expenditures, the Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized, at his discretion, to increase or decrease 
the rate of taxes at any time. The advantages of 
the plan to Navy officers are obvious, 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Proressor Joun W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, has 
been nominated to be Governor of Wyoming Territory. 


Tue House of Representatives has passed a Bill 
extending the time for paying the tax on whisky in 
bond to three years 

An appeal from the Surrogate’s decision to the 
Supreme Court has been made by the contestants of 
A. T, Stewart’s will. 


SgcreTARY SHERMAN has ordered an investiga- 
tion of the complaints of undervaluations at coast and 
interior Custom Houses. 


Governor Prescott, Republican, was re-elected 
in New Hampshire, March 12th, and a Republican Legis- 
lature and Council were elected. 


A Bru to reorganize the Charter Oak Life In- 
surance Company on a mutual basis has been adopted 
in the Connecticut Legislature. 


Furtuer hazing disturbances have occurred at 
Princeton, N. J., where four students have been com* 
mitted for trial, and at Dartmouth College. 


Tue marriage between Georgiana Morison and 
the alleged adventurer Lopez was annulled by Judge 
Van Brunt, March 12th, and Lopez has been indicted for 
perjury. ; 

WinuraM G. Cuoarte, a brother of one of Secre- 
tary Evarts’s law partners, has been nominated to be 
United States District Judge for the Southern District of 
New York. 

Tue joint resolution to pay certain Southern 
mail contractors the sum of $375,000 failed to pass the 
House on Saturday, March 16th, the enacting clause 
being stricken out, 

Secretary Eyarts has notified American 
Ministers abroad of the adoption of the Silver Bill, and 
instructed them to inv.te the governments to unite ina 
monetary conference, 


In the United States Senare bills for the relief 
of ex-Surgeon - General Hammond, and granting ao 
American register to the Pandora, to be sent on a Polar 
expedition by James Gordon Bennett, were passed 
March 12th. 

Governor Rosinson has vetoed the Supple- 
mental Code Bill, passed by the New York [gislature, 
because of its grave and numerous defects, and advised 
the repeal of the chapters already adopted, and the re- 
enactment of the old Code. 


Hon. Joun E. Leonarp, Member of Congress 
from Louisiana, who was said to have been sent to Cuba 
by President Hayes to investigate the alleged scheme of 
kidnapping negroes in the Soutbera States and selling 
them into slavery, died at Havana, March 15th, of 
yellow fever. The House adjourned upon the receipt 
of the news. 





Foreign. 


Prestpent Bagz of Santo Domingo has taken 
refuge on the Island of Porto Rico with his family. 


Ix Russian military circles it is considered 
probable that Prince Battenburg will be chosen Prince 
of Bulgaria 

Tue ratifications of the Treaty of Peave be- 
tween Russia and Turkey were exchanged at St, |’vters- 
burg on March 17th, 


Sreps are now being taken for the progressive 
return of the Russian army from Turkey. The Guard 
will start first, and halt some time at Kieff. 


Pors Lzo has tacitly accepted the loss of tem- 
poral power by ordering the Italian bishops to legalize 
their positions and giving them liberty to demand an 
exequatur {rom the Government. 


Tue Emperor of Russia has signed a charter 
authorizing L. B. Shaw, E G. Burgess, T. B. Lane, and 
other New York capitalists, to erect and operate grain 
elevators throughout the Empire. 


Ir is announced that England will consent to be 
represented in the Congress under reserves. The con- 
fer ‘nce will be assembled immediately after the treaty 
is communicated to the Powers. 


Twetve thousand Turks have landed at Volo, 
and it is expected will attack Mount Pelion. It is ant c+ 
pated that if the Turks overwhelm the insurgents, it will 
be difficult to restrain the Greek army from re entering 
Thessaly. 

Prince Bismarck has notified the Austrian 
Government that Russia, in consequence of his inter- 
vention, has consented to submit all the peace con- 
ditions, without exception, to the Congress for discus. 
sion, sould the Congress make a démand to that effect, 
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INCIDENTS OF UNDERGROUND LIFE. 


NVERY now and then a noise like that of distant thunder gathering in 
EK the depths of the drilt fellupon our ears, and at first we louked up 
vonderiogly and in affright, thinking that we were going to be favored 
with an explosion at least. The management wanted, perhaps, to pay 
us a little delicate attention, and had arranged this amusement for our 
sakes. It is nice to have entertainments provided in one’s honor. At 
the Palace Hotel, in San Francisco, we were duly serenaded, but this 
did not hurt. An explosion might, and, in anticipation of some dire 
calamity, we sought an explanation of the phenomenon. How relieved, 
and yet how disappointed, we were when the truth dawned upon us! 
No dynamite had exploded ; no giant powder had rent the solid rocks for 
our edification. It was simply a car laden with ore that was coming our 
way, propelled from behind by a very harmless miner. As it jolted 
over the rails it had made the sound which our nervousness had exag 
gerated into thunder. Not wishing to be run over, we stepped out of 
the track and crouched up against the wall, while the car,at the speed 
of tour miles an hour, ran from Slope Station, on the Virginia Con- 
solidated Railroad, to the depot in Shaft Street. The man in the 
dark, or at best dimly lighted, tunnel, pushing along the heavily 
Jaden car, realized to some extent the wonderful conception of Dante 
as to the suffering of the lost spirits in a place which shall be nameless. 
Just as frequent halts are made in along carriage-drive to water the 
horses, so did we stop at short intervals to refresh the inner man by 
copious draughts of the liquid fluid. All water is not alike. We have 
drunk water largely impregnated with infusoria; the living organisms, 
the tadpoleian germs, have floated visibly before our eyes before they 
have been entombed in the regions stomachic; but that was because 
we were thirsty, had nothing else, and had left our pocket filter at 
home. But this mine water was as pellucid as a a limpid stream 
flowing from its virgin source in a mountain, rippling laughingly through 
the clearing sand, and reflecting all nature, animate and inanimate, 
like a spotless mirror. It was a pleasure to dr.nk it, and had cham- 
pagne been offered uz, we think the Clicquot and Roederer would have 
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ALLOWING A CAR TO PASS IN THE SHAFT. 
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MINERS REFRESHING THEMSELVES WITH ICE-WATER IN THE 1,600-FOOT LEVEL. 


been rejected, and the Adam’s ale taken in ils 
stead. it was positively exhilarating. In a com- 
modious recess in a tunnel we came upon a few 
workmen who were enjoying what may be called 
a siesta round a water-bucket of their own. They 
were where the pick no more was wielded, and 
the miner was at rest for a time, and really they 
seemed to be appreciating the luxury. Worn out 
with the severe toil, they had learnt the meaning 
ot reculer pour mieux saver, and no doubt when 
they went back to work they would make the mine 
ring with their blows and the brittle ore fall in 
heaps around their feet. 
MINERS STARTING A NEW DRIFT. 


In a quiet corner a man was boring into the solid 





rock with what some would have called a crowbar. 
It might have been used for breaking into a house 
as well as for commencing a new channel in the 
mine. He was starting a new drift. The dull, 
sullen thud of his blows was only accompanied by 
his deep respirations. The almost oppressive 
silence of some parts of the mine was a strange 
contrast with the activity of the machinery above. 
When this ore from the new drift was carried 
to the stamp mill all would be changed. We could 
imagine some hard-shell beetle, who had vegetated 
after his own fashion, imbedded inthe rock during 
the trifling lapse of a few dozen centuries, waking 
up one day to find himself ‘“ picked” out for dis- 
tinction. Our miner's blows fellin slow and labored 
succession. A candle stood on a transverse beam 
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near him, and by its imperfect light he worked with 
the mechanical precision of an automaton. Stopping 
to speak to us, he wiped the perspiration from his brow 
with the back of his hand, and, resting on his battering 
apparatus, said he thonght the new drift would be a pro- 
fitable one, as it was rich in “ auriferous and argentiferons 
veins.”’ Having delivered himself of these two words, he 
appeared to be much relieved. Their size was in their 
favor, and the specimens of rock he offered for our inspec- 
tion seemed to justify their use. He had been working 
three years underground ,8and did not feel much worse for 
it. His appetite, he said, was more capricious; he could 
not eat everything ; he wanted something nice like the tid- 
bits that French cooks know so well how to pat upon the 
table. This want we could understand, for the confined 
air was not calculated to inspire any one with a healthy 
appetite. 
LOADING A BUCKET FROM A CHUTE. 


Here we have a supply of partially pulverized ore being 
shot, like a lot of small coal for stove use, down a shaft. 
It is falling into a bucket, by the side of which stands a 
man who regulates its contents and is prepared to carry it 
away when it is full. The word chw/e is probably of French 
origin, signifying ‘‘ to fall,’’ and has come into ordinary use 
as the hunter’s word cachewhich every one knows means 
**to hide,” or “a hiding-place.”’ Wherever we go the 
supply of ore seems to be inexhaustible, and this, right 
here, raises the important question, ‘How long will it 
last?’ We are perfectly well aware that this query has 
been put a thousand times by wiser heads than ours. 
Nothing has ever created halt the excitement as the dis- 
covery of this famous ore body. Soon the telegraph-wire 
had spread the important news around the world, and the 
most exciting anticipations were formed as to its present 
and future. Some experts then estimated the value of the 
ore body in weight at notless than one thousand seven 
hundred millions of dollars. It has since been worked 
continuously, and nothing more may now with certainty be 
said of its possible yield than this. It has been worked 
for five years — we are speaking of the Consolidated Vir- 
ginia and California Mines — and has in that time yielded 
nearly $80,000,000, of which over $40.000,000 has been 
paid in dividends. The Consolidated Virginia alone has 
paid double what the Belcher has done. Previously to the 
opening up of this wonderful bonanza, the Belcher was 
the greatest dividend-paying mine on tlie coast. 


Tue Comstock LOopE. 


In connection with those portions of our sketches on the 
transcontinental excursion which illustrated the source of 
our great supply of silver, we present in this issue a sec- 
tional view of the Comstock lode, the “‘ Big Bonanza ” in 
mining. It is not generally known that quite a striking 
coincidence exists between the nomenclature of a district 
in Placer County. California, and the viciuity of the Com- 
stock, in Storey County, Nevada. In both localities will be 
found a Virginia City or town, a Gold Hill and an Ophir 
grade. The history of the Comstock lode is, to a large 
degree, identical with that of Nevada. In 1833 Kit Carson, 
with five companions and some Crow Indians, passed 
through this portion of the State, which was then known 
as Western Utah, on his way to California. In 1846 Colonel 
John C. Fremont, with Kit as his guide, tollowed the same 
route on his memorable exploring expedition. Those who, 
in the early days of the California gold fever, went over- 
land by this route, found parties working surface-claims 
in the caiions about Mount Davidson. Quite a settlement 
of Mormons was found there as early as 1847. A little 
later a party of Mexicans, while digging for gold, are 
known to have brought considerable silver fram croppings 
of what is now recognized as the Comstock lode, 

In 1853 two brothers named Grosch, who had a practi- 
cal knowledge of minerals, reported the discovery of a 
ledge of silver. The first location was called Pioneer, and 
was made where Virginia City now stands. These men 
were deterred from working their valuable find for want 
of means, and both died within five years from hardships 
— to mining life. H. T. P. Comstock, at the time, was 

eeping a geveral trading store at Carson, which was 
much resorted to by miners. The Grosch brothers had 
placed in his keeping their personal effects and the re- 
cords of their discovery, and upon their death he took 
possession of the location and began at once exercising 
exclusive ownership. During the year 1859 a great furore 
was raised over Comstock’s claim, and the entire country 
for miles around was soon dotted with locations, each lo- 
cator setting up a little wooden slab to mark his claim, 
thus giving the side of the mountain the appearance of a 
large and thickly populated cemetery. The chief search, 
even then, was for gold, and immense quantities of silver 
ore were thrown aside as practically worthless. In 1860 
a@ new era was inaugurated, and from that date forward 
the silver has been sought with even greater avidity than 
gold had been. 

By 1876 mining in and around the Comstock lode had 
assumed such vast proportions that over four hundred 
companies had been formed, representing a nominal 
capital of over $3,000,000,000, and over one hundred 

different mines were being operated. 


MARY CARROLL, 


ITVHE scene of my story is a remote district in the county 
of Donegal, the time between forty and fifty years 
ago. A lovely Summer’s day was just ending, the 
last rays of the sun gilding the distant mountains 

and casting a crimson glow on the lovely river, which 
wound with many a graceful turn through the fair valley, 
almost encircling the homestead of Maurice Carroll, then 
with a sudden curve stretching away to the other side 
in the direction of the town of L——, about half a mile 
distant. 

In front of Mr. Carroll’s house was a small lawn, which 
about half way down became a garden, rich in Summer- 
time with bright flowers and graceful shrubs, and ter- 
minated by a small ornamental gate, which opened upon 
the road to L——. 

At this gate two persons were standing, one of them 
a tall, strongly built young man with a dark face, which 
was decidedly handsome, notwithstanding the fierce, reck- 
less look upon it. By dress and bearing he seemed to 
occupy a position superior to the ordinary farmer of those 
days, as did also his fair companion 

They stood in earnest conversation for some time, 
evidently of no pleasurable kind, for the girl’s face was 
flushed and troubled, as she murmured some low word 
in response to his apparently urgent entreaties. 

“ And this is my answer, Mary f” 

The words were spoken very fiercely, and the tall 
figure of the speaker shook with suppressed passion. “ Is 
this all I am to receive for my years of weary waiting ¢’’ 

The look of pain deepened on the girls handsome 
face as she replied, “ 1 can give you no other answer, Mr. 
Bassett, and you cannot in justice reproach me with keep- 
ing you waiting, as J] never in my life gave you the 
slightest reason to imagine that I entertained any feeling 
of regard towards you.” 

“‘ And what may your objection be, Miss Carroll /’’ 
he replied, with a sneer which destroyed all the dark 
beauty of his face, and made his companion shudder. 
‘* Is not the son of Gerald Bassett good encugh to enter 
into the family of the Carrolls? A few generations ago 
and the story would be far different ; but now——” 

“Hush! William Bassett,” said the girl, her face 
flushing deeply as she spoke. “I have not deserved 
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this taunt from you. As I said before, I have never mis- 
led you as to the state of my feelings, and I never pre- 
tended to be anything better than a simple country girl, 
the daughter of a plain, hard-working man, whose honest 
industry it has pleased heaven to bless with reasonable 
prosperity. I never dreamed of thinking of the son of 
Gerald Bassett, whose memory I respect and honor, and 
—and, I do not see why I should hesitate to tell you what 
must soon be known to everybody, that I cannot be your 
wife, because I 2ave already promised to be the wile of 
another, And now permit me to pass, Mr. Bassett, for 
the evening is pretty far advanced, and I have still a 
god many things to see after.” 

‘Promised to be the wife of anothcr!”’ exclaimed 
the man, the angry flush deepening on his face as he 
spoke. “ You are, you must be, mocking me.” 

Then, as she again attempted to pass him, he went on: 

* Yes, you shall pass, but not just yet. You shall not 
go until you have told me the name of this :ival;” then, 
as some sudden recollection struck him, ‘Surely it is 
not that pitiful sneak, O°Hara? I have remarked you 
with him sometimes; but, no, your father would not 
permit his addresses for an instant.’ 

** Mz. O’Hara is no sneak,” said the girl, her beau- 
tifnl eyes flashing as she spoke, “and I shall not stay to 
hear you insult him. He is a true-hearted, honest man, 
a credit to your good father, and to the place where he 
belongs, as well as to the girl he has choser ; and whose 
only regret concerning him is that she is not more worthy 
of such good fortune. If you wish to know my father’s 
opinion of him you ean easily hear it by asking him; also 
what he thinks of the man, who, from his very boyhood, 
has never let an opportunity pass of annoying and perse- 
cuting him.” 

She rushed past him as she finished speaking, but he 
caught her rudely by the dress. ; 

“Wait for a minute till I tell you mine, Miss Car- 
roll. Edward O’Hara has been my evil genius all my 
life. He has crossed my path at every turn, marring 
all my plans, and continually robbing me of the regard 
of those dearest to me—and think you for a moment that 
I will let this sneak, this beggar, this supplanter, this 
pitiful creature of my foolish father’s bounty, crown all by 
depriving me of you? You shall never be his wife, 
Mary Carroll, while I have the power to prevent you. 
And now go.” 

Glad to be released, Mary Carroll turned from him 
into her father’s house, but busy as she was for the re- 
mainder of the evening, she could not divest herself of 
an uncomfortable feeling very much akin to terror, as she 
recalled his fierce countenance and threatening manner. 

She was the only child of Maurice Carroll, a hard- 
working honest man, who, beginning life comparatively 
poor, had amassed a considerable fortune by dealing in 
eattle, to purchase which he was in the habit of attending 
distant fairs, and in consequence was often absent from 
home for a week or longer at a time. So Mary was 
left a good deal to herself, but she was a wise, steady 
girl, minding nothing but her own business, and looking 
after the two servants, who were her only companions 
during her father’s absence, for her mother was long 
dead, and the greater part of the management of the 
place devolved upon her. 

Edward O' Hara was the son of a neighbor, who died 
suddenly, leaving his wife and child very poorly provided 
for; and as his widow only survived his death a few 
months, the boy would have been left totally destitute, 
had not Gerald Bassett, a gentleman-farmer residing in 
the neighborhood, taken the little orphan home. 

During h‘s lifetime, Edward O’ Hara never knew the 
want of a father. 

Kind-hearted and generous, Mr. Bassett treated him in 
every respect like his own son, William, who, from the 
very first, took a strong dislike to the boy, whom he 
regarded as an intruder-—a dislike which was no doubt 
increased by a rather injudicious habit of Mr. Bassett’s, 
who constantly held up the gentle and industrious Ed- 
ward as a model for imitation to his own reckless son. 
At school it was the same, all the prizes were won by Ed- 
ward ; all the punishments came to William, till at lust 
he began to hate the sight of the poor boy, who would 
have been only too glad to assist him in his tasks if he 
had allowed him; but all whose advances were met in 
sullen silence, or with bitter taunts, till at length he 
cease] to offer his services. 

While his father lived, William Bassett dared not 
onealy exhibit his ill-will to O’Hara, who, on leaving 
school, was fortunate enough to attract the notice of a 
lawyer in his native town, who offered him a place in his 
office, promising to educate him to his own profession. 

The offer was most thankfully accepted, both by Mr. 
Bissett and Edward himself, who, at the time my story 
commences, had held his situation with credit for several 
years, and seemed to be in a fair way of entering into 
partnership with his employer. : 

When Mr. Bassett died, the orphan whom he had 
adopted found himself owner of a handsome little dwelling 
in the town of L——, together with a small yearly income. 

This, of course, but added to the ill-will which William 
already entertained towards him, so that nothing was 
wanting but the knowledge that he was also his rival in 
love, to complete his enmity. 

Had he not cared for Mary Carroll (which he really 
did) independently of the hope of getting Lo!d of her 
fortune, which from his spendthrift habits had become 
very desirable, the thought of taking her from Edw. rd 
O'Hara would have given zest to tne pursuit; so, with 
a bitter oath, he turned homewards that evening, swear- 
ing fiercely to himself that she should be his wite, no 
matter what means he should be obliged to employ in 
order to accomplish his purpose. 

It was two or three evenings afterwards, and Edw rd 
O'Hara, after closing his office, strolled towarcs the 
river to enjoy the beauty of the night before returuing 
to his solitary abode. He was tall and handsome, with 
a frank, fearless face and honest brown eyes, Alto- 
gether his appearance was prepossessing e1ou sh to justify 
the choice of Mary Carroll, of whom he was th ning 
as he sauntered along, and towards whose dwelling his 
steps seemed tending. 

A light touch on the arm and a few whispered words 
arrested his attention. 

“Is that you, Mr. O’Hara? 1 would like to have a 
few words with you, if convenient.” 

Edward recognized the speaker instantly. He was a 
man named Smith, who had lived with Mr. Bassett, and 
who still worked for William. 

The man had always been friendly to him, so Ed vard 
held out his hand with a few words of kindly greeting. 

“Hush! Mr. Edward,’’ said the man, “don't mi 
to talk with me now, but step quietly down to the brin 
of the river, and I will follow you; I bave something 
to tell you.” 

Edward nodded, and in a few minutes was walkinz by 
the river. The man soon joined him. 

“3 am so glad to have met with you, Mr. Edward.” 
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“ Why, Smith, what is a trouble to you?” 

“]T hardly know how to tell you, Mr. Edward, 
but the master is up to some villainy, and as I 
think that it concerns you, I want to give you a 
hint about it, so that maybe you will be able to 
upset his plot of his.”’ 

“What plot do you mean, Smith, for I do not 
know what you are talking about?” 

“ Tush, sir, and do not interrupt me, as I have 
only a few minutes to spare ; he dove not like me 
to be away from him long, for I think he does not 
more than half trust me; and if he saw me speak- 
ing to you he would be sure to suspect me, and 
would most likely turn me away, The master has 
lanned to carry off Miss Carroll and marry her 
y force. Some of his good-for-nothing comrades 
are coming to help him, and I must be there too, 
though God knows I would rather hinder than 
help him, especially as I know that you are after 
the girl yourself, sir.” 

Astonishment almost took away the breath of 
Edward O'Hara, and he staggered like one who 
had received a blow, for, reckless and unscrupu- 
lous as he knew William Bassett to be, he would 
never have imagined him capable of an act like 
this. 

“Great heavens !” he exclaimed, “ can this be, 
true? Oram I dreaming? Can such villainy be 
— ?’ Then, with a strong effort mastering 
is feelings, he turned to the man. 

“ Never mind about me, Smith, tell me all that 
you know about the plot; please God we shall be 
able to circumvent him yet, unless he means to 
carry it out immediately. When was this nefari- 
ous business to come off, Smith ?”’ 

“As far as I could learn, to-morrow night, sir ; 
but, as I was telling you, he does not more than 
half trust me, so he only told me not to be out of 
the way, as I might be wanted at any minute.” 

‘* How many people are likely to be employed in 
this outrage ?’’ asked Edward, with wonderful 
calmness, 

“About half a dozen, I think,’’ said the man; 
“but I must go now. If I find out anything 
more I will try and take some means of informing 
rou.” 

“Thank you, Smith,’’ said the young man, 
warmly ; “and if we are able to disappoint him, 
you shall have no cause to regret this generous 
warning.”’ 

“T never thought of that, sir,” said the man, 
turning away as he spoke ; “ but I should be sorry 
. see the poor girl thrown away upon the like of 
im.” 

As soon as the man was gone, Edward O’ Hara 
turned his steps toward Mr. Carroll’s house. He 
could not rest without assuring himself of Mary's 
satety, and he wished to inform her father of the 
threatened danger, and to consult with him what 
steps were to be taken to meet it. To his dismay 
he found Mr, Carroll absent; he had gone to a dis- 
tant fair, and would not be home until the next 
morning. 

Uneasy as he himself was, he could not bear to 
frighten Mary by a hint of her danger, consider- 
ing that as the attempt would not be made until 
the next night, there would still be time enough to 
avert it. So, with a laughing warning to Mary 
and the servants to be sure that all the doors were 
well secured, he departed, determining to intercept 
Mr. Carroll on his way homewards. 

Early next morning, he was walking along the 
road by which Mr. Carroll was to come, and had 
not long to wait. As soon as he perceived him, he 
pe to inform him of the warning which he 
ad received. 

Mr. Carroll was terribly shocked, but never 
questioned the truth of the story, as, unfortunately, 
abductions were only too common at that period, 
and William Bassett was just the kind of man to 
be engaged in one; reckless and off-handed as he was, 
and so lavish in spending his money, he would not 
have much difficulty in securing the assistance of 
men as reckless as himself, to whom the very danger 
and dash of the undertaking would be sure to prove 
a strong incentive, 

“ God help us, Edward,” he said, as soon as he 
could speak ‘ What is to become of us? The 
time is so fearfully short. Come home with me at 
once—nay, stay until I can collect my senses, for 
the shock has almost crazed me; but we must see 
about gathering heip to meet them.” 

So Edward returned with him, but a terrible re- 
ception awaited them ; everything in and about the 
house bore traces of an awful struggle. Every 
door was lying wide open, and some of them torn 
from their hinges; furniture everywhere over- 
turned and broken, while articles of female wear- 
ing apparel lay scattered here and there through 
the house in confusion; but not a living creature 
was anywhere visible, 

Mr. Carroll sank helpless into a chair and cov- 
ered his face with his hands, while poor Edward, 
himself almost heart-broken, tried in vain to rouse 
him. 

At last, a faint, stifled moan drew their attention 
to the kitchen, and there, securely bound to the 
foot of the table, and closely gagged, lay the fe- 
male servant. 

As soon as the girl was released, she informed 
them that late the preceding night, she and her 
mistress were sitting by the fire before getting 
ready for bed, when a loud knock at the door 
startled them. ‘Too much frightened to answer it, 
the girls sat in silence, when the man-servant, who 
had already retired to rest in the room above the 
kitchen, heard it repeated, and, hastily throwing 
on some clothing, came down to see what was the 
matter. 

As soon as he opened the door he received a 
blow which stunned him, and more than half a 
dozen of tall, ago men, with white shirts 
over their clothes, and black masks upon their 
faces, rushed into the kitchen. 

Miss Carroll rose in alarm as they entered, but 
before she could defend herself, even if she had 
been able to do so, she was surrounded, and in 
spite of her struggles carried out of the house. 

As soon as she saw her mistress carried away, 
the girl said that she commenced to scream as 
loudly as she could for assistance, but two of the 
ruffians seized her, and, while their comrades pro- 
ceeded to ransack the house, gagged her, and in 
spite of her resistance, tied her firmly to the foot 
of the table, 


When asked what had become of her fellow- 
servant, she replied that he lay helpless for some 
time after the villains had departed, but as soon 
as he was able he had staggered out of the house, 
and she had never seen him afterwards. 

Paralyzed by terror, Mary Carroll remembered 
nothing, from the moment she was carried out of 
her father’s house, until she found herself on 
horseback, before some one whose strong arm, 
passing round her waist, kept her from falling. 

‘hey were traveling along a steep mountain road, 
and the path was winding and rugged, and she 
could feel the horse stumbling, as his feet came in 
contact with the loose stones, which were plenti- 
fully scattered along the pathway. 

She tried to turn her head, in order to obtain a 
view of their route, but a gruff voice sternly for- 
bade her to try to find out where they were going. 

At last, after about three hours’ riding, they 
stopped at a small cabin, and she was lifted from 
the saddle, while the shawl, which her abductors 
had hurriedly wrapped around her as they bore 
her from her home, was drawn closely over her 
eyes. 
mt was withdrawn as soon as she and her com- 
panions had entered the cabin, and she glanced 
around her. 

The place was entirely unknown to ker, and 
consisted of a large smoke-darkened apartment, 
squalid and wretched, out of which a smaller one 
opened. There was no one in the place when 
they entered but an old woman, whose dirty and 
smoke-dried appearance was in keeping with her 
miserable abode. To her the man who had held 
Mary on horseback spoke : 

“See what a bonny bird I have brought you, 
mother. So take good care of her, and do not let 
a escape you until I get a better cage ready for 

er.” 

The old woman laughed. 
for that, Mr. William.” 

Mary Carroll started, and looked at the man 
who had spoken. In her agony of terror all 
through that dreadful ride, it had never occurred 
to her who her abductor might be. Ithad seemed 
as if all thought and feeling had been crushed out 
of her by fear, and she had been all but uncon- 
scious, but now, that voice! It was evidently 
disguised, yet it seemed familiar, and now the 
woman had called him “ Mr. William.” Could it 
be that her abductor was William Bassett? Yes, 
it must be; and shuddering as she recalled his 
threats, she covered her face with her hands and 
burst into tears. 

Then a whispered sentence caught her ear, and 
she looked up to see him in the act of dispatching 
a messenger on some errand, and heard him whis- 
per, “ Tell him to come without fail to-night at 
a Smith, for I will defer the marriage no 
onger.” 

o longer doubting his identity, she sprang up 
and confronted him : 

“What marriage do you speak of, William 
Bassett ?”’ 

Seeing disguise no longer possible, he answered 
her in his natural voice : 

“Our marriage, Mary Carroll! Did I not tell 
you that you should never marry O’Hara while I 
had — to prevent you? 1 have that power, 
and | am sending for a minister to marry us at 
midnight, so that the best thing you can do is to 
go to bed in the meantime nd rest, 30 that my 
ae ad look blithe and bonnie as a bride should 

ook. , 

The hot, indignant tears rushed into her eyes, 
and she replied, firmly: 

“You may kill me, if you like, William Bassett, 
but I will never be bride of yours. And oh! 
Smith,” she cried, clasping her hands, “if you are 
a man, you will not do this coward’s bidding, but 
will help a poor girl, who has never wronged you, 
to escape from his clutches.” 

The man laughed a light mocking laugh, yet, as 
he passed out of the door she fancied that he threw 
a reassuring glance in her direction, and her heart 
bounded at the thought; then, turning to the 
woman, she asked her to lead her to some place 
where at least she would be free from mockery and 
intrusion. 

The woman complied, and, showing her into the 
inner apartment, pointed to a bed, “ where,’’ she 
said, ‘she might rest until the arrival of the 
minister,” and barring the door on the outside, 
left her to her own thoughts. 

Almost distracted by the story told by his ser- 
vant, as soon as Mr. Carroll could collect strength 
for the task, he and Edward O’ Hara rushed to the 
neighboring town, spreading the news of the ab- 
duetion, and begging the assistance of his neigh- 
bors to search for the lost girl. 

They met with the warmest sympathy, for Mary 
Carroll was a general favorite, and many of the 
townspeople turned out in search of her in ever 
direction, while Edward O’Hara hastened to call 
on the officer commanding the military then quar- 
tered in the neighborhood. His path lay by the 
river, and just at the spot where he had last left 
him, he ran up against Smith. 

He wy a him immediately, to ask if he knew 
anything, but Smith replied : 

‘Do not stop me, Mr. O'Hara, I am going on 
a message, and am in a hurry.” Then lowering 
his voice, he added, “I am watched, and cannot 
stand ; one of my comrades is just behind me, and 
we are sent to bring a minister to marry a run- 
away couple. The wedding is to be at midnight, 
in the little cabin on the side of Knockregh moun- 
tain.” - 

Without another word he passed on, while his 
companion took up with him on the instant. 

* . . e * 


At midnight is was rather a strange scene in the 
cabin on the side of mountain. 

A coarse vulgar-looking man, who, if he ever 
had been a minister, certainly no longer disgraced 
the sacred office, stood beside a pale, tearful girl 
and a dark, fierce-looking but handsome, young 
man. He held a large book in his hand, and was 
evidently trying to attract the attention of the 
weeping girl. a 

But coaxing and threats were alike thrown 
away upon her. She positively refused to stand 
up ‘‘to go through the mockery of a ceremony 
with a man against whom every feeling of her 


“You may trust me 





heart revolted.”’ 
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William Bassett stood over her, with a dark 
scowl on his flushed face — evidently he would 
have used compulsion, but for the interference of 
the minister. 

“Give her a few more minutes,” he urged, 
“and she will soon see how useless this opposition 
is.” Standing in different attitudes through the 
apartment where the companions of Bassett, while 
Smith stood sentry on the door, which was securely 
fastened. 

At last Bassett lost patience: “ This nonsense 
can last no longer. J have not risked so much to 
be foiled now,’’ he shouted. “Get up, girl, and 
take your part in this ceremony.”’ 

“JT will not,” she shrieked; ‘never, never! 
Great Heavens! is there no one to help me ?” 

As if in response to her appeal, there was a con- 
fused murmur at the door, then a loud crash, and 
the frail barrier was dashed from its hinges, while 
a posse of military, headed by their officer, and ac- 
companied by Mr. Carroll and Edward O’Hara, 
poured into the cabin. 

I will not attempt to paint the scene which en- 
sued. But William Bassett and his accomplices 
were arrested and conveyed to the county prison. 

Although, on his dead father’s account, the 
Carrolls and Edward O'Hara would have been 
glad to spare him, it could not be; and Mary was 
obliged to appear in court, as chief witness against 
him. 

Her evidence was so conclusive that he was 
sentenced to transportation beyond the seas for 
fourteen years, his companions suffering the same 
punishment for a shorter term. 

Within a year from her abduction Mary Carroll 
became the wife of Edward O'Hara, who is still 
alive, and is how the leading lawyer in his native 
town. 


AN AMERICAN IN EGYPT. 


Hore: Appat, PLace St. CATHERINE, 
SLEXANDRIA, Ecypr. 


Editer Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper : 


W HAT a refreshing sensation to reach a cool, 

comfortable hotel, with a landlord courteous, 
civil and obliging, servants at your back, and 
charges moderate! Iam here in the Hotel Abbat, 
and I most conscientiously declare that, after all my 
wanderings, I consider this one of the very best I had 
ever honored with my presence. It is a great resort 
for Americans, all of whom leave it with a feeling 
akin to regret, since it is very much Americanized, 
and one meets in the coffee-room the truly welcome 
sight of Frank Lesvie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
which is taken regularly to please Uncle Sam, who 
plunges at it with the avidity of a hungry trout ata 
tempting fly. I have done the Pyramids, up and 
down, in and out. 1 have questioned the Sphinx 
anent the solution of the Eastern Question. I have 
ridden on camels and donkeys, and delivered myself 
of ‘‘ backsheesh ” to the swarthy denizens of the 
desert until I fear for the staying power of the 
almighty dollar, and now I am enjoying the dolce 
Jar niente in this house of refuge. l open to stop 
here for some days as the cookery reminds me of 
the Maison Doré at Paris, and I am promised 
‘*kibobs ” and “ pillan.”’ It is Dizzy, alias Beacons- 
field, who, in his Oriental imaginings, speaks of the 
breast of a young gazelle stuffed with violets and 
cream. I had an entrée yesterday that reminded 
me ot Benjamin’s dish, and clihough it was but kid, 
it proved a very tempting morceau to yours, G. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Russians Escorting Turkish Prisoners. 


A sad illustration of the miseries which war inflicts upon 
a defeated nation is shown in our picture of a party of 
Turkish prisoners being escorted by their Russian captors 
to the localities assigned for their safekeeping on the 
Danube. A correspondent, describing the scene, writes: 
“The sufferings of these poor prisoners during their 
weary journey through the snow to the Danube were 
terrible. They were tbe personification of abject misery, 
badly clothed, and nearly filty per cent, suffering from 
frost-bite. Great numbers fell out on the way, and lay 
down in the snow and died, and the dogs and hogs are 
now eating them, as I have seen with my own eyes.”’ 


British Sailors Rescuing Turkish Women 
and Children. 


The near approach of the Russian army towards Con- 
stantinople, a few weeks ago, threw the poor inhabi- 
tants into a frenzy of consternation, and they hastened 
by thousands daily to seek protection in the capital. 
The British residents gave the fugitives all the aid in 
their power, and tbe naval ship Torch was sent to 
Bourgas, on the Black Sea, to convey such as were at 
that place. The vessel was the centre of many heart- 
rending scenes. It was necessary to guard the poor 
wretches from the plundering, and where there was the 
slightest pretext, murdering Circassians, who were 
allowed by the authorities to have quite their own way, 
the Moslem refugees being removed by the State. Our 
picture represents an incident while one of the man-of- 
war’s boats was shoving off in a crowded condition, 
when a poor woman rusted to the spot, and, seeing no 
chance for herself, flung her baby, which Jack deftly 
caught, and at the next trip of the boat the happy 
mother was also rescued and joined ber babe. 


The Burial of Pepe Pius IX. 


Our foreign pictures this week illustrate some of the 
final scenes in the obsequies of the late Pope Pius IX., 
and, together with those which we have already pub- 
lished, present our readers with a complete view of the 
interesting events incidental to the venerable Pontiff’s 
burial Two of the sketches refer to the ceremony 
of lying in state in St. Peter's, which was of an impos- 
ing and affecting nature. On Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 9th, at six o'clock, a procession, in which all the 
Cardinals who were in Rome, and Prince Chigi, in his 
official robes as Marshal of the Conclave, took part, 
moved from the Pope’s apartments. The Palafrenieri 
in red damask livery carried the bier, which was es- 
corted by torch-bearers and followed by the Cardinals. 





The procession, the clergy chanting the psalms, passed 
along the beautiful galleries and corridors through the 
Sala Ducale into the Chapel of the Holy Sacrament, 
where it was met by the Chapter of St. Peter's, and 
where a service was sung by the choir. All the gal- 
leries and passages along which the procession passed 
were lined with ladies and gentlemen, who had obtained 
permission to witness the solemn spectacle. The body 
was placed within the Chapel of the Holy Sacrament, 
situated on the right, and immediately opposite to the 
Canons’ Chapel, where most visitors to Rome go to hear 
Vespers sung. The grille of the Chapel of the Sacra- 
ment was closed, and the body of the late Ponti! was 
close to \t, so that the ‘eet partially protruded through 











the railings, in order that the people might kiss them 
Around the bed were placed twelve large candelabra, 
and at each of its corners stood a Noble Guard, with a 
drawn sword. The public were admitted from hall- 
past six o’clock on the Sunday morning, and the crowd 
assembled at the doors was so great that the police and 
military on duty had to be increased. On Wednesday, 
February 13th, at half-past six in the evening, the 
Pope’s body was carried from the Chapel of the Holy 
Sacrament into the Chapel of the Canon’s Choir, where 
a funeral Mass was chanted; and it was then placed in 
the sarcophagus, and closed up in the receptacle over 
the entrance to the choir. The ceremony occupied an 
hour and a quarter, and was solemnly impressive. Per- 
fect silence reigned, save for a surging murmur as of 
sea-waves, caused by the undulating crowd present, 
which certainly amounted to four thousand persons. 
Torches flickered only beneath the arches separating 
the pave from the aisles, while six immense altar can- 
dles burned steadily above the shrine of St. Peter, be- 
fore which twinkled the starry lights always kept burn- 
ing around the confessional. The body of the Pope 
was dressed exactly as while lying in state. The last 
formalities having been gone through, the two coffins 
were inclosed in a third, of chestnut wood, and hoisted 
up to a sarcophagus to the left of the chapel, above the 
entrance to the choir, from which during his lifetime 
Pius IX. had caused the remains of his predecessor to 
be removed to the monument prepared for him. Dur- 
ing these transactions the Papal choir chanted the 
‘* Benedictus " and the Psalms of Bordone. The coffin 
having been placed in the sarcophagus, the workmen 
immediately walled it up, and the following simple in- 
scription was placed upon it: “Pius IX. P. O. M.” 
The Diplomatic Corps, gathered at first round the high 
altar, were present throughout the ceremony. 


King Alfonso Entertaining Foreign 
Ambassadors. 


Ali the European Governments were, like that of the 
United States, represented by Special Embassies at the 
marriage ceremonies, on January 23d, of the King of 
Spain and the Infanta Mercedes, The Hon. James 
Russell Lowell, the American Minister, presented his 
credentials at the Court of Madrid on January 21st. A 
special audience was given by the King and Queen on 
January 27th to the collection of Ambassadors in the 
Royal Palace. The apartments in which the reception 
was held were splendidly decorated for the occasion, 
and their Majesties displayed a right royal hospitality, 
entering into conversation with the company and con- 
tributing personally to their entertainment. Our pic- 
ture represents the ambassadors, and other officials who 
were present on the agreeable occasion, descending the 


grand staircase of the Royal Palace, alter taking leave ° 


of their royal hosts. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue March dividends payable in Boston ag- 
gregate $2,888, 667. 


—Tue English exportation of books amounted 
in 1877 to £896,319. 


—Tue salary of the Speaker of the Louisiana 
House of Representatives is $24 a day. 


—Germany makes one-half of the phosphorus 
consumed in the world, or ever two hundred and fifty 
tons annually. 

—Ir is proposed to make Oakland the capital 
of California, as Sacramento is olten rendered almost 
inaccessible by freshets. 


— Measures are being taken in Paris with the 
view of having ali the bridges across the Seine illu« 
minated with the electric light, instead of gas. 


—THERE are advertisements in French news- 
papers from a live prince, willing to sell his title aud 
estates, and from a king at-arms, ready to furnish a 
title, the degree proportionate to the price. 


—Tue Supreme Court of Georgia has decided 
that the employé of a railroad company who receives a 
physical injury, partly by bis own fault, or partly by 
the fault of other servants or employés of the company, 
cannot recover. 


—Lonpon covers 700 square miles and contains 
4,000,000 of inhabitants. It contains more Jews than 
the whole of Palestine, more Roman Catholics than 
Rome itself, more Irish than Dublin, and more Scotch- 
men than Ediuburgh, 


—Tue gasworks at the Grasbrook, at Hamburg 
have recently been covered with a gigantic iron rool. 
Its weight is 51,500 kilogrammes, its length 84 metres, 
With the exception of the roof on the Liverpool gas- 
works, it is the largest in Europe. 


—Tue Emperor of China, it is announced, 
bas been solicited by his people to change his dynastic 
title, in consequence of numerous recent national 
calamities, it being a superstition in China that chang- 
ing a name will often appease the wrath of the deities. 


—Tue convict choir at Auburn prison is a re- 
markable musical orgauization The organist is sen- 
tenced for grand larceny, the first violin, the first tenor 
and double-bass are murderers, the second tenor, basso 
and soprano are all burglars, and the projessor is a 
forger. 

—Vanriovs unsuccessful attempts have been made 
to introduce and acclimate the prairie chicken in Cali- 
fornia, but the bird itself is now solving the problem, 
it being noticed that it is gradually following the pro- 
gress of the railroads from the prairies of Nebraska 
westward. 


—A tapy well known in London society has 
raised a feeling of alarm, which is not without founda- 
tion, by sending out sheaves of invitation cards for her 
next party with the postage unpaid Some of those to 
whom they were addressed have declined to take them 
in, and those who have not so declined have had to pay 
twopence for their card. It is fearful to reflect upon 
the number of twopences people with a large acquaint- 
ance will have to provide if this pract becomes 
general. 


—Ir is said that North Carolina has lost its 
pre-eminence as the largest producer of peanuts. Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee go far ahead of her. Her crop of 
last year was 125,000 bushels, and the growing crop is 
estimated at 75,000 bushels only, while Tennessee made 
last year 500,000 bushels, and is estimated this year at 
300,000, and Virginia 780,000 last year, with an esti- 
mate of 468,000 this year. The estimated falling off of 
this year in the three States is 552,000 bushels, or more 
than one-third. 


—Tux State Geologist of Georgia reports that 
the agricultural, pastoral and lumber resources of the 
State are equal, if not superior, to any State on the Pa- 
cific slope, or in the Northwest. ‘Besides this, she has 
water-powers far superior to and more numerous than 
those that have enabled New England to dictate the 
financial policy of the Government. It is almost im- 
possible to conceive of a State having greater resources, 
We have gold equal to California, copper equal to Ten- 
nessee, coal equal to Pennsylvania, iron equal to any 
country, water-powers equal to Massachusetts, pasturage 
equal to Kentucky, soil equal to lowa, lumber superior 
to Maine, aad a climate better than any of them.”’ 
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A PARROT-BOAT COMING ALONGSIDE FOR A DICKEK. 


“PTT ie ’ COMTUPRN w 2pe gladly leans over the bulwarks, the head craned out to sea in order 
CRUISING IN. SOUTHERN WATERS. to avoid its baleful influences. 

A charming bit ot color meets the eye in the parrot-boat that 
comes alongside. The deep blue sea, smooth as a mirror; the 
white boat, lateen-sailed; the gaudy plumage of the birds, and 
the picturesque appearance of the boatmen, half-sailor, half- 
brigand. The parrots are in considerable demand. We are all 
anxious to fetch one home; the light green, striped with blue 
and white, being run upon as the best talkers. Of course these 





On Boarp THE UNITED Srartes §. 5S. , January, 1878. 


Editor Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper : 


bere = a man-of-war is a tame subject when the vessel lies at 
) anchor in the roads, and every mechanical appliance is put 
into requisition to supply her with fuel within the least possible 


space of time and at the least possible manual labor; but when the 
good ship is of small dimensions and upon a long voyage in distant 
seas, coaling produces its picturesque side in divers and unex- 
pected ways. Returning by way ot Bahia in the Brazils, coaling 
becomes tue question of the hour, as our bunkers are of extremely 
limited capacity. So soon as we dropped anchor the barges came 
alongside laden with coal and with begrimed black demons, who 
swarmed upon our deck to the number ot fifty. Presently the thud 
of the coalb eing dumped into the bunkers commences, and a thick 
cloud of black, shining dust envelops the vessel from stem to 
stern. This dust chokes like sand driven by the sirocco, and one 





JOCKO SURPRISING THE CAPTAIN. 


parrots speak Portuguese only, but ere many days on board nota 
few of them will learn ‘‘an ounce of oaths,” or at least some ot 
those mysterious squnds wherewith the “bos’n” hurries up the 
crew to the shrill ‘‘ preep, preep, preep ’’ of his invaluable whistle. 

The captain invested in a monkey, a most ubiquitous little rascal, 
who generally contrived, like Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, to be in two 
places at one and tife same time. He would be in the captain’s 
cabin and at the masthead, in the cook’s galley and swinging 
from the yard-arm, in the coal bunk and with the man at the wheel. 
In vain was he chained, locked up, strapped down ; the next instant 
he was as free as the Brothers Davenport. He laughed at 
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FEMALE LABORERS COALING THE VESSEL AT ST. THOMAS. 


BRAZIL.—SCENES AND INCIDENTS OF AN AMERICAN MAN-OF-WAR’S CRUISE ON THE COAST OF BRAZIL AND IN THE CARIBBEAN SEA.— From SxercHes BY A NAVY OFFICER. 
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cordage and locksmiths, and no stick or thong 
seemed long or heavy enough to reach his lithe 
little body. One morning the captain was enjoying 


a Spanish paper, El Diario ot Barcelona, which was 
sent ab: ard, enjoying it with that gus/o only known 
to men who have been cut off from port, paper and 


wine for weeks, and had arrived at a very interest- 
ing description of a bull-fight, in which two picadors 
had been killed and a matador placed hors du 
combat, when the monkey, who had been diverting 
himselt upon a yard-arm fifty feet in the air, sud- 
deniy took it into his head that he would get through 
the description more quickly than the captain, and, 
springing from his giddy elevation, darted slap 
through the paper into the manly bosom of the 
officer, tearing Ei Diario and the;captain’s shirt- 
front into ribbons, and upsetting the gallant officer, 
who bit the dust of the deck with a dismal howl. 
At St. Thomas the ship was coaled by women— 
great strapping wenches of the class encountered 
in their wanderings by Don Quixote and his faith- 
ful squire, only of a more ebon hue. These women 
nuda genu, naked to the knee as Diana, and 
decolletce as opera-dancers, dump the coal with 
considerable activity, through the medium of 
baskets which they carry on their heads after the 
fashion of the women of Spain. They are paid so 
much for each basket, and so soon as they have 
dumped its contents return at a quick run. Their 
black hair, bronzed faces, well-molded limbs, and 
gayly colored garments serve to render the opera- 
tion of coaling under these conditions both interest- 
ing and picturesque. ENGINEER. 








NEVER AGAIN. 


HE wandered by the lonely shore, 
And listened to the moaning sea, 
Aud sad and weary was her wail, 
“+O waves, give back my love to me!” 


But the wide billows rose and fell, 
And took no heed of her sad pray’r, 
And bright the moon above her shove, 
And glinted on ber flaxen hair. 


The light of love within her heart 
Was darkened by the murky lee, 
And ever came a wailing cry, 
“0 waves, give back my love to me!” 


They rippled till they reached her feet; 
She did not feel the touch of death, 

But looked to see her own true love, 
Aud feel the kisses of his breath. 


She knelt upon the cold, wet sand; 
The rising tide she did not see, 

But clasped her hands and wildly cried, 
“O waves, give back my love to me!” 


They never saw sweet May again, 

Although they sought from east to west; 
The waves had borne her to her love, 

And gently stilled the weary breast. 








THE SHADOW ON THE WALL, 
By E. J. Curtis, 


AvcTHor or ‘' A Sonc my Tne TWILIGHT,” aND 
“ KaTuceen’s Revence” 


PART SECOND. 
CHAPTER V. 


HE following day Rachel was up, and out 
among the flower-beds, before the Wimburne 
housemaids had finished their morning duties. 

Accustomed to early hours in her schooldays, she 
could not stay in her room until the bell rang to 
assemble the guests. I wonder who among the 
said guests would believe that she had no object 
in her early walk, when, before she had been out for 
a quarter of an hour, Mr. Fairfax strolled across 
the grass towards her. 

But Rachel was truly unconscious of his pre- 
sence until she heard his step and voice behind 
her, and then she started as though she were 
guilty of some dreadful crime’ in being out there 
at all, and her face was one rosy flush, as she 
held out her hand to him. She was very angry 
with herself, poor child, for she had a vague idea 
that somehow this fine genticman, who held her 
hand ever so much longer than was necessary, and 
who lowered his voice to so soft a key when 
addressing her, would put a false construction 
upon her blushes and confusion. 

But whatever bis construction might be, he had 
tact enough to see that it would not do to go too 
fast, and perhaps frighten the bird before it was 
perfectly caught and caged; so, instead of begin- 
ning where he had left off the evening before, he 
began to chat to her about the beauty of the 
morning—“ He did so much enjoy a saunter 
before breakfast; it freshened a fellow up for 
the whole day.’’ About the beauty of flowers— 
“His mother was an enthusiastic gardener! her 
roses had taken ever so many prizes ; was the rose 
Miss Scott's favorite flower?” About the delights 
of country life—* He wondered why people were 
so fond of London.” Rachel soon forgot her 
embarrassment, and talked away merrily enough, 
but not quite so free'y as she would have talked 
the day before. She was a pleasaut-spoken little 
thing, not in the least a clever girl, you under- 
stand, but sbe had a very sweet voice, and what 
is called a ‘‘ taking manner,” and if she sometimes 
made a silly remark, or a remark which showed 
that she was a very tyro in the ways of this 
wicked world, she was still charming. 

lf a girl has dark vivlet eyes, with long lashes, 
fresh bloom on her rounded cheeks, rosy lips, and 
above all a pretty figure, all graceful lines and 
curves, men in general, and especially men like 
Reginald Fairfax, do not care very much what 
her mental powers may be. But do not imagine 
that Rachel was an empty-headed fool; she was 
no more a fog! than the high-bred looking man 
dressed in gray tweed who strolled beside her was 
a hero, although she was silly enough to think 
him one, 

“ I wonder what og one will do to-day,” he 
said at last, as, having lounged up and down for 
half an hour, and having pulled some flowers for 
Rachel, he began to think that the post-bag had 
probably arrived, and that his letters and the 
Limes were awaiting him inside. ‘“ What do you 
say to a ride, Miss Scott? There are plenty of 
ladies’ horses always available here, and 1 am sure 
we can make up a party.”’ ; 

Rachel said a ride would be delightful. They 


were crossing a closely shaven piece of turf. 
“This is for croquet, I suppose,’ she said ; 
“ what a charming ground !” 


“and 1 have no doubt you will find plenty of 
people to join you in that most delightful of 
games.” 

There was a sneer in his voice which Rachel 
did not like. 

“T hope so,” she replied, with a spice of mis- 
chief ; “ I love croquet.” 

“And if anything could make me like it, it 
would be your love for it,’ Fairfax returned, 
quickly. “ Do not look incredulous,” he added, 
entreatingly; “I have begun to find the world a 
very bright one—lately. Pray do not darken it 
again with a frown.” 

Rachel had not been frowning, as far as she 
knew, but when Fairfax took that tone she was 
always silenced. They were now upon the hall- 
door steps, and raising his hat with an au revoir, 
and an eloquent glance, he left her, and she went 
to look for Miss Russe). 

The guests in a country house rarely do any- 
thing in the way of amusing themselves before 
luncheon. They write letters; they turn over 
books and newspapers, they try new music; they 
dawdle in and out through the gardens and plea- 
sure-grounds; some of them are never seen until 
luncheon time. So it was at Wimburne Priory: 
Fairfax read newspapers and wrote letters persist- 
ently after breakfast, and was not tempted to the 
drawing-room even by the sound of Rachel’s lovely 
voice. She was practicing duets with Julia Fair- 
fax, much to Vaughan’s satisfaction. 

That gallant young officer spent a most delight- 
ful forenoon with the two girls at the piano. The 
charm which Miss Scott’s presence fad for him 
was never so strong as when she was singing, and 
he could have sat for hours looking at and listen- 
ing to her. His manner to her was very different 
from that of Fairfax; in this case the shyness and 
embarrassment were all on the side of the gentle- 
man. In the first days of their acquaintance he 
had found plenty to say to her!—now he often, 
ar if they were alone, found himself stam- 
mering like a schoolboy. 

Indeed he could no longer hide the fact that he 
was, as he expressed it, “ hit hard,”’ and if Rachel 
had been what I have before said she was not, 
experienced in the ways of the world, she would 
have read his secret quickly enough. As it was, 
she thought he was “ smitten’’ with the charms 
of Julia Fairfax, with whom he was perfectly at 
his ease, and to whom he whispered pretty little 
nothings, and otherwise flirted unmistakably. 
What would Vaughan have said had he known 
that in the depths of Rachel's heart, unknown 
even to herself, there was actual jealousy of the 
fair Julia? She did not think she cared in the 
very least to whom Harry devoted himself; she 
was herself apparently engrossed with Julia’s 
brother ; indeed she thought far more than was 
good for her about his looks and words. But it 
was one of those riddles in the nature feminine 
which can never be solved, how, side by side with 
this fancy for Reginald, there could be a far 
stronger fancy for the handsome, frank young 
soldier. 

I have no doubt some people will say that I am 
writing paradoxes, that I have a girl “in love ”’ 
with two men at the same time; but I think I 
have stated only what hundreds of women will 
acknowledge to be the truth. I believe that a 
very young girl can be interested, let us call it, in 
two men at the same time, especially when those 
men both admire her and pay her attention; and 
it would be a very nice question to decide which 
of the two she will come to care for, as women 
sometimes care for the man whom they marry, 
Very little will turn the scale in favor of one or 
the other, but let the decision be once made; let 
the girl really begin to love one of her admirers, 
and she will boldly and strenuously deny—even to 
herself—that she had even a passing fancy for the 
other. We all know that women do not tell the 
whole truth in these matters. 

But half an hour before the luncheon-bell 
sounded Vaughan’s pleasure was over, for Fairfax 
sauntered into the drawing-room in the slow, indo- 
lent manner peculiar to him—a manner which 
always made Vaughan long to shake him. He 
went up to the piano, and stood by Rachel's side, 
looking very handsome, and very distingué, but 
not, perhaps, so thoroughly manly as Harry. 

“ Effeminate ass,’’ was that young gentleman's 
mental comment ; “1 wish I could see him riding 
to hounds across a stiff country! I think if I 
were to put him on ‘ Sutton,’ those little hands of 
his would get enough to do.’’ Sutton was a cer- 
tain hard-pulling hunter of Vaughan’s, and of 
course those remarks of his owner's, albeit made 
“in to himself,” as children say, were very ill- 
natured, but, being prompted by jealousy, they must 
be excused. Fairfax, moreover, was fully compe- 
tent to ride Sutton, or any other horse in Harry's 
stable, and he would, besides, have been perfectly 
well able to hold his own with Vaughan across 
any country in England. 

However, at present, it was more to the pur- 
pose that he was apparently about to win a prize 
which Vaughan was longing for, as men generally 
do not long for what seems hard to obtain. 

It was to arrange about the riding party that 
Fairfax had come in, and in five minutes it was 
all settled. Vaughan was asked to join. At first 
he said ‘“ No,’’ but then he thought better of it, 
and said “Yes,” and Julia Fairfax thought he 
relented because she had allowed herself to look 
disappointed, 

So the young ladies appeared at luncheon in 
their habits, and when the horses came round 
afterwards, Vaughan had the immense satisfaction 
of seeing Rachel swung into her saddle by Fairfax, 
while he performed the same office for Julia. 
Miss Fairfax and her fiancée made up the party, 
and led the way, then followed Julia and her 
cavalier ; Miss Scott and Reginald brought up the 
rear. 

Fairfax never chose to go first; he liked to be 
able to do as he pleased, and it might suit him to 
walk his horse when others cantered. And it 





pleased him that afternoon to ride very slowly 
indeed along the shady roads, and very close to 





“Yes, this is for croquet,” Fairfax answered, | 
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had turned towards the house by this time, and ; Rachel's bridle rein, and it pleased him to talk to 


her, not about the weather, not about “‘ Shake- 

speare and the musical glasses,’ but about herself 
| and himself, and about love and friendship, and 
such things. And it pleased him also to say a 
| great many things which no man has a right to 

say, if he does not follow them up quickly by ask- 
ing the woman to whom they are said to be his 
wite. 

Rachel herself said but little. Of course the 
words she heard were pleasant to listen to; but 
when Fairfax would fain have drawn some an- 
swering word, or even look, from her, she would 
not give it; for, in spite of herself, a vague dis- 
trust of the man would steal across her. He saw 
nothing of this distrust; he saw only the beauty 
of the shy eyes which were so rarely raised to 
meet his own. He felt that he had silenced, he 
hoped for ever, the tendency she had at first 
shown to blunt the power of his significant words 
by a smart repartee. He knew that he longed, as 
men such as he do long, for an excuse to encircle 
that lithe figure with his arms, and to be allowed 
to kiss those fresh young lips—a caress stolen un- 
awares would have had no sweetness for him— 
it should be a free gift. 

Poor innocent, guileless Rachel! She had no 
idea how lightly the man whose many fascinations 
were beginning to exercise their influence over her 
held the honor of a woman, nor how low was his 
estimate of their character. 

And how did Vaughan enjoy his ride? Of 
course it would be all right and proper if I were 
able to say that he was sour of speech and morose 
of temper ; that he made no effort to be agreeable 
to his pretty companion, but comported himself 
altogether like a bear; but I cannot say it and 
speak the truth. He was not in the least like a 
bear ; he was, on the contrary, like a lamb, if any 
handsome young man can be said ever to resemble 
that animal, and Julia had no fault to find with 
him. 

But she was a sharp young woman, and she had 
had a good deal of experience in the ways of man- 
kind, so she did not think that Vaughan was in love 
with her; she hoped, however, that he would be 
so before long. On the whole, I think it may be 
said that the riding party enjoyed themselves. 
When the ladies had been dismounted, and had 
gone trailing across the hall to change their 
dresses, Vaughan, standing alone on the terrace, 
saw Miss Russel sitting reading under a tree 
which sheltered the croquet-ground, and, marching 
over the grass and flower-beds, be went and sat 
himself down beside her. A very quick friendship 
had arisen between these two. Vaughan felt that 
he could talk to Miss Russel as he could have 
talked to his own mother. 

“ What is the matter with you ?” she said, as he 
took off his hat and pushed back his hair. ‘“ I do 
not think you are looking like yourself to-day. 
You seem as if you had been up all night. I hope 
you were not.” 

“What should I be up for? I did not even go 
into the smoking-room with the other fellows. I 
walked with Howard, on the terrace there, for 
about half an hour. It is very kind of you to 
notice how I look,’’ he added, thanking her with 
his bright, honest eyes. 

“ Oh, as to my kindness, it is simply nothing. I 
cannot help seeing that you are out of spirits. I 
do not want to pry into your confidence, Harry’”’ 
—she had soon begun the use of his Christian 
name—* but if you are worried about—about— 
money—or re te IY pry J men often are, I 
know—I wish you would let me help you: it would 
give me real sone” 

“Thank you, very very much,” he returned, 
taking the hand she had laid upon his arm. “I 
don’t know what I have done to deserve such 
kindness '’—he was his father’s son, that was all— 
“but indeed I am not worried about money, my 
father gives me far more than I want; but ”—and 
here he blushed a little, the fvolish fellow, and 
stammered a good deal —“ I want to know —1 sup- 
pose she tells you everything, and if she doesn’t 
ou can make a guess -do you think Rachel— 
iss Scott, I mean—cares for Fairfax? I mean, 
of course, does he care for her? You know what 
I mean.” 

“ Before I answer your question I must ask 
another,” replied Miss Russel—and her tone was 
not nearly so sympathetic as Vaughan hoped it 
would have been —*‘ what can it be to you whether 
Miss Scott cares for Mr. Fairfax, or whether Mr. 
Fairfax cares for her ?”’ 

“What can it be to me?’ repeated Vaughan, 
slowly, and he drew in a long breath, and set his 
teeth hard, as though he were trying to bear a spasm 
of pain--“ well, I suppose it ought to be nothing 
to me, but it is something—it is everything ; for she 
is as gees in the world to me, and I can’t bear to 
lose her, and now you have it all. I know I am 
just a thundering idiot for my pains, for she does 
not care a straw if I were at the bottom of the 
sea.” 

All this was said so quietly and yet so quickly 
that Miss Russel had not time to interrupt him. 
She was scarcely astonished, for she had suspected 
something of the kind; but she was not prepared 
for such an outburst, and she did not in the least 
know what to say to him. She thought of poor 
Scotelli, the music-master, and of the governess 
sister, and she felt inclined to think that it would 
be a very good thing for Vaughan to be dis- 
appointed in this matter. 

“| hope it is not as bad as that,” she said, at 
last, and her reply was, of course, utterly vague 
and purposeless. 

“ Do you mean that you hope I am not as bad 
as I say, or that she does not wish me at the 
bottom of the sea?’ asked Vaughan, with so near 
approach to his bright smile that Miss Russel felt 
quite relieved ; she had begun to fear that he was 
past smiling. 

“Oh, I don’t know what I am saying,” she re- 
—= “ I believe I intended to say that you per- 
aps mistake your own feelings.” 

“JT wish to heaven I did!” interrupted Harry, 
vehemently ; “ but I know better. I have made 
love to dozens of girls—ay, and thought I was in 
love with some of them, too—but I never cared 
for one of them as I care for her. I often think 
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had to serve for his Rachel an awfully long time 
in passing, and yet I'd gladly spend three times 
seven if I could get my Ruchel at the end of them. 
| Don't langh at me, I can’t stand that. I dare say 
| I’m an ass. 1 know I’ve seen fifty prettier wo- 
| men although she’s lovely—but 1 never before 
saw the woman whom I have wished to call my 
wife. Why did I let that fellow get before 
me? But I think I could give her up to him if 
I were sure he was not making a fool of her just 
to amuse himself.” 

“ Ob, you don’t think that ?”’ cried Miss Russel. 
“‘ Surely he would not be so base.” 

“I know nothing about him,” said Vaughan. 
“ T never even heard of him until I came to W : 
but Major Howard knows him well, and he says— 
but I couldn’t tell you all he told me about him, 
except that it is no credit to a woman, married or 
single, to have her name coupled with his.” 

“T wish I had known all this before,” said Miss 
Russel ; “‘ and he seems so quiet and respectful in 
his manner to women. What do you advise ? 
Shall I speak to Rachel? I know she accepts his 
attentions in perfect good faith, and | contess I 
hate to make her suspicious and distrustful; the 
world will make her both soon enough, God 
knows !”’ 

““No, do not speak to her; besides the fellow 
may be serious this time; of course, meeting her 
as he has met her, he would not dare "—and here 
the blood rushed into Vaughan’s face, and his eyes 
sparkled angrily — to—to—oh, here she is, with 
Miss Fairfax and Franklin; and they have got the 
mallet and balls, and Fairfax —confound him !— 
is not with them. Now well have a jolly game!” 
And away went Harry, as blithely as though the 
moon he was crying for were within his reach. 

Miss Russel watched the merry party fora while 
before she went in. Vaughan’s confidence had 
greatly disturbed her. What if Fairfax were 
really all that he had hinted; what if Rachel’s 
peace of mind were to be thus early wrecked? But 
above all, what was to be done for Harry himself ? 
And as she thought over all these tormenting 
questions, she said, what hundreds have said before 
her, and will say again, that it was very provoking 
that the right people never fell in love with each 
other, although indeed in her opinion in this 
instance, there were no right people on either side; 
for she would not allow herself to hope that her 
old friend would ever consent to the marriage of 
his only son with Rachel Scott. 

Meanwhile there was nothing for it but to let 
things take their course. 

And events did take their course, as they will 
do in spite of all our poor efforts to prevent them, 
and a crisis came much sooner than appeared likely 
to any of the people most concerned. To any one 
who has studied life, even in the most cursory 
manner, it will appear quite natural that a crisis 
should so come, abruptly and unexpectedly—a 
crisis which utterly, completely and for ever, 
changed the relations then existing between some 
three or four of Lord Wimburne’s guests, and 
which prevented them from ever again meeting as 
they had met and spoken and thought before they 
had come together at the Priory. 

Several days, nearly a fortnight indeed, passed 
away in much the same fashion. ‘There was riding 
and walking, and croquet and Badminton for fine 
afternoons, aud music and billiards for wet ones, 
and still Fairfax singled out Rachel for the object 
of his devoted attention, and both Vaughan and 
Miss Russel believed that the affair would end in 
a proposal, and Harry was trying very hard to 
make up his mind to bear his disappointment, and 
Miss Russel hoped that her pretty favorite was 
making a wise choice. 

From Rachel herself they could learn nothing ; 
even with her kind friend Miss Russel she was 
silent upon the subject of Mr. Fairfax. The truth 
was the girl was sorely puzzled. There was no 
disguising the fact that he was making love to her 
in the most unmistakable manner; that he was 
leaving no art untried to win her affection, and 
that he would have succeeded was also true beyond 
all question were it not fur that undefined distrust 
of him which she could not conquer. 

But still, he never went beyond a certain point. 
He would tell her that he was miserable away 
from her; that of all the women he had met she 
was the only one who had power to do with him— 
heaven knows what! He would look into her eyes 
with long glances of passionate admiration, but he 
never said, and agus had no intention of say- 
ing, “ Rachel, will you be my wife ?” 

So Rachel’s pride began to rouse itself, and 
every day she came down with the firm resolve not 
to allow herself to be taken possession of by Fair- 
fax, and, above all, not to allow him to speak tu her 
as he was in the habit of speaking. It was very 
easy to resolve, but very hard to carry out the 
resolution ; one reproachful glance from the soft, 
melancholy eyes, and the words, “‘ Have I offended 
you ?” whispered upon the first opportunity by that 
sweet low voice, and she was in the toils again. 
Of course Fairfax, being a thorough man of the 
world, saw at once how the poor girl was trying to 
resist him, but he had not the slightest idea of 
drawing back. He cared for her after his own 
selfish, heartless fashion ; that is, he admired her 
beauty, and found her very greenness and simplicity 
attractive to his d/asé senses, and he was moreover 
not a little piqued that she was able to make even 
so slight a struggle to resist him. Women whom 
he honored with his attentions generally fell vic- 
tims only too soon to his fascinations, and became 
distressingly fond of him. 

He was not by any means sure that Rachel's 
heart was really touched, and he swore that he 
would conquer her before he stopped. Te sus- 
pected that Vaughan was in the way, but still he 
failed to detect anything but the merest common- 
mg of society passing between him and Miss 
ott. 

And so, as I have said, the days slipped by until 
a fortnight had passed, at the end of which Miss 
Russel left. Rachel had been pressed to stay on 
for some time longer; but Vaughan’s visit, with 
that of his brother officers, was drawing to a 
close. 

Harry had made up his mind to apply for a 
long leave, and te get away from W—— until 








to oy that if old Jacob felt anything like what 
I feel, he must have thought the seven years he 


Rachel had become Mrs. Fairfax; then perhaps 
the regiment would have marched to another 
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quarter, and so, among new scenes and new faces, he 
would forget what at present seemed unforgetable. 

His last evening but one at the Priory came. 
Indeed, the whole party was to disperse that 
week; even Rachel had made up her mind to go ; 
and when the ladies had said good-night, the 
gentlemen, as usual, adjourned to the smoking- 
room. In that sanctum peculiar to the “ lords,” 
the conversation turned, as it very often did turn, 
upon women. Fairfax’s manner of speaking about 
all women, but especially about those with whom 
he could boast of “success,” was to Vaughan 
most offensive, but it irritated him almost beyond 
endurance that the man who was doing all in his 
power to win the heart of the only woman in the 
world for whom he himself cared, should rg of 
a girl's love as a thing which could be easily won, 
and then lightly flung aside. He listened with 
tingling ears for some mention of Rachel's name, 
and it came at Jast in the form of a question from 
one of Fairfax’s “ London set,” a young guards- 
man called Fane. 

“T suppose you have not decided what you are 
going to do with that pretty little Scott girl, have 
your” he asked. “She is rather shy, I think, 
isn’t she f”" 

“Isshe? I don’t see it,” and Fairfax laughed 
a little laugh which said, “I know better.” 

“Well, I suppose it’s all right, but it didn’t 
strike me that she had lost an inch of ground yet. 
Do you mean matrimony this time ?” 

‘* Oh, of course —for richer, for poorer, for better, 
for worse, which means perambulators, and the 
rest of it—no, thank you; not such a flat. But you 
seem to think that the little girl has been too many 
for me, Fane, do you? Come, I'll bet you an 
even hundred that by this time to-morrow I’ll 
have that little emerald ring she wears—I dare say 
you know it—given to me, a free-will offering, and 
when I show it to you, I'll pledge my word of 
honor that the term marriage was never mentioned 
between us.” 

“ Done,"’ cried Fane ; “ of course that thing is 
easy enough in some quarters, but heree——”’ 

‘** Nonsense, they’re all the same,’ interrupted 
Fairfax, with a sneer, and then they passed on to 
another subject, or objeet, rather, for the subject 
was the same. 

The whole of this conversation had not reached 
Vaughan, for it was carried on in a subdued tone, 
still he heard quite enough to set his blood boiling ; 
but he lay back in an armchair puffing his cigar, 
and apparently ebsorbed in the pages of a sporting 
magazine. Once, when Rachel’s name was first 
mentioned, he had looked up and had caught 
Major Howard’s glance fixed upon him with a 
peculiar expression. He would have given a great 
deal to have had the power at that moment to 
shield the name of the woman he loved from being 
made the subject of conversation between such 
men as Fairfax and his friend, but he had no right 
to interfere ; besides, perhaps Fairfax had good 
grounds to rest upon. Vaughan could not tell to 
what lengths the flirtation had gone. 

“ But surely,” he thought, as he walked up and 
down his room that night, cursing his own e4 
in having allowed himself to love the girl at all, 
“surely I might venture to warn her now, as if 
she were my own sister in the same position, I 
have the fellow’s own words that he has no inten- 
tion of marrying her, and when she knows that / 
Oh, if I could but have given him the lie to-night ! 
Poor little Rachel! I wonder does she care for 
him! It will be a terrible thing for her if she 
does, and she will hate me ever after for exposing 
him to her. I wish there were no women in the 
world, except Miss Russel and my sisters, to tor- 
ment a fellow like this.’’ 

And then he went to bed and fell asleep at 
once, and dreamt that he had shot Fairfax in a 
duel, and that he was trying to bury him under an 
emerald ring, and that Rachel was dancing the 
deux (emps over his grave ! 

(To be continued.) 








CHILDREN’S CARNIVAL. 


THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC IN POSSESSION OF 
THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


IIE success of the Children's Carnival and Ball, 

given last year at the Academy of Music, was 
so thorough and pleasing to all participants, that 
the little folks came to believe that each year 
thenceforth they would have an opportunity for 
appearing in the exhilarating scenes of a fancy 
dress revelry. The repetition of the carnival this 
year, on the evening of Tuesday, February 26th, 
for the benefit of the West Side Dispensary, being 
even more brilliant and enjoyable than that of last 
year, should render the children’s assurance doubly 
sure. All of the many boxes and all the reserved 
seats in the balcony were sold at high prices, and 
at halt-past seven o’clock tbe vast building was 
crowded as it has seldom been befure. Promptly 
at the hour announced the curtain rose and dis- 
played a pyramidal group of hundreds of children, 
whose bright-hued dresses under the strong cal- 
cium lights made a kaleidoscopic picture of bril- 
liant form and color. In the foreground was a 
miniature Prince Carnival offering his services, as 
master of the mummeries to come, to an eqnally 
small edition of Brother Jonathan, both in the con- 
ventional dress of those characters. Then the 
services of Prince Carnival having been accepted, 
he was placed in an immense champagne glass, 
from which his curly head and chubby legs cun- 
ningly protruded. Then the children marched 
around the floor of the Academy, led by Prince 
Carnival and Brother Jonathan, with the Four 
Seasons and their suites, the Goddess of Liberty in 
a golden-color draped chariot, the Odalisques, Al- 
hemia, Queen of Beauty and Pearl of the Orient, 
George and Martha Washington and the members 
of the republican court. Spring was seated in her 
flower-decked chariot, and was drawn by little fel- 
lows who were grotesquely dressed as frogs, and 
who jumped as nimbly as the genuine croakers. 
Summer, personated by the Goddess Flora, a di- 
minutive little elf perched in the midst of a cornu- 
copia of flowers, was drawn by gaudy winged 
butterflies, and followed by a train of butterfly 
girls and boys, dressed in green and carrying huge 
sunflowers. Autumn was ina rich-hued an fully- 
fruited triumphal car, drawn 7 ee and followed 
by a train of wood nymphs and Nimrods. The Ice 


Queen was a frigid little sovereign, and Winter was 
a jolly little fellow, looking like our highest concep- 
tion of Santa Claus, and escorted by a band of 
Snow Men. 








The procession having encircled the floor several 
times, returned to the stage, and the fancy dances 
began. These consisted of: Minuet and Gavotte, 
by General and Lady Washington; Spanish Na- 
tional and Castanet Dance; Dance Poetique, by 
the Goddess Flora; Sickle Dance, by the Goddess 
Ceres; The Butterfly Quadrille; Mimic Dance, by 
the Goddess Diana; Snow-flake Dance, by the Ice 
Queen ; Comic Snow-men Polka; Hungarian Dance ; 
Comic Sunflower Galop; Oriental Cymbal Waltz, 
by the Odalisques ; Adagio, by the Three Graces ; 
Introduction of the Thousand-and-One Nights’ 
Waltz; Thousand-and-One-Nights’ Waltz and Tab- 
leaux, by Alhemia’s Suite; Grand Finale, by the 
Goddess of Liberty and Prince Carnival. 

At 9:30 o’clock the waiters from the supper- 
room, attired in costume with masks, antes on 
the stage, the head waiter carrying an enormous 
spoon. This was the signal for supper, and the 
children immediately formed in procession behind 
them and were conducted to the supper-room, 
where they had a simple collation, and the carnival 
was virtually over. 

As the little folks were withdrawn from the floor, 
their parents, sisters and brothers appeared, and 


a ball of adults was opened, and maintained up to | 


the usual fashionable hour for closing such enjoy- 
ments. 


*JIN GOD WE TRUST.’ 
THE NEw SILVER DOLLAR IN CIRCULATION. 


N Thursday, March 14th, there were received at 
the Treasury Department from the Philadel- 
phia Mint the sum of $10,000 in new silver dollars, 
and $5,000 were paid out in Philadelphia the same 
day, these being the first issues of the much-abused 
coin. Orders for large amounts have been received 
at the Mint from bankers throughout the country ; 
but as the silver dollar will be exchanged only for 
gold, it is not probable that their circulation will 
become general for a long time. 
The accepted design for the new coin was made 
by Geerge T. Morgan, ‘*‘ an Englishman exported 
expressly for the purpose.’’ The “ Morgan dollar,” 





THE NEW SILVER DOLLAR—OBVERSE. 


as it is called in mint parlance, weighs 41244 grains, 
and is of exactly the same in circumference as the 
trade dollar. The difference in the thickness of the 
new coin and the trade dollar is infinitesimal, and 
impereeptible except upon close comparison. The 
new dollar, on its obverse side, has the typical head 
of Liberty, with the Liberty cap and a wreath of 
wheat and cotton leaf, and full flowing hair, par- 





THE NEW SILVER DOLLAR—REVERSE, 


tially covered, of course, by the cap. Above the 
head is the semi-circular motto, ‘‘ E Pluribus Unum ” 
in Roman capitals, and the balance of the circle 
being composed of thirteen stars, while the year of 
manufacture, as in the old pieces, is placed at the 
bottom of the coin. The reverse shows what is 
known in heraldic terms as the “ displayed eagle,” 
with the wing-tips up, an olive branch in the 
right talon and arrows in the left. The bird is 
encircled by a laurel-wreath, and immediately over 
its head the motto, in very small German text, “In 
God we Trust’; and still above that the words, 
‘* United States of America ’’; while just below the 
laurel wreath are the words in big letters, ‘‘ One 
Dollar.”’ 








MARINE PERILS. 
A VESSEL ENCOUNTERING A WATERSPOUT. 


HE is a gallant ship, and makes a desperate 

fight against desperate odds. The ocean is 
raging with unendurable anger; the winds are 
bellowing and shrieking through the strands; the 
sails bursting like pieces of damp paper, and fly- 
ing into ribbons; the masts bending like whips; 
the cordage snapping, and every timber groaning 
in a frenzy of expiring agony. She is caugiit in a 
tornado, and clutched in the murderous embraces 
of ahurricane. Will she weather it? It has come 
with the swoop of an invisible foe upon its prey— 
come with the fierce roar of a hungry animal. She 
bends beneath it as ripe corn before the blast. She 
keels over till her copper shines like burnished gold 
in the seething waves. She is gunwale under, ana yet 
with a vigorous shake, as though calling upon all her 
forces, she rights herself. The sky now suddenly 
darkens, and the clouds, black and bearing terrible 
menace, loom over the seemingly doomed ship as 
she plunges, still obedient to her helm, through the 
raging waters—clouds of that ghastly lurid gloom 
Salvator Rosa loved to paint. Her sister ship be- 
holds her dire eet: for a waterspout is upon 
her, traveling towards her at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour. The winds have been blowing in 
opposite directions, raising the water in their vortex, 
and the great black pillar rises to the bleak sky. 
She is in too deep distress to be enabled to fire a 
gun in order to break up her pursuer, and if it bursts 
upon her its weight of water will sink her as though 
she were laden with lead. Half the crew have been 
washed overboard, the remainder cling on for bare 
life ; yet death seems to toy with them yet a while 
ere snatching them to its sable arms. ’Tis for the 
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sister ship to act. Every moment is fiercely precious, 
on every second hangs a human life. Her guns 
are qu.ckly loaded and run out—fired! But still 
the murderous pillar hangs like the sword of 
Damocles above tie ship. Again boom forth the 
guns, and yet again. Still onward comes the 
waterspout, bearing death and destruction. Boom! 
A crash like ten thousand parks of artillery; 
another, and the pillar bursts almost as it touches 
the stem of the vessel. The hurricane passes over, 
and she is safe. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Edison's Phonograph.—Mr. Thomas A. Edison, the 
celebrated electrician, has invented a talking phono- 
graph, which speaks with great clearness and loud 
enough to be audible at a distance of 175 fect. The 
speech is also recorded by diagrams on a revolving disk, 
so that it can be stored up and read at leisure. The 
instrument is still in its infancy, but bids fair to become 
a rival of the telephone, particularly as it is self- 
recording. 

Origin of Nitre.—Mr. R. Warrington has been mak- 
ing experiments on this subject at the Rothamsted Agri 
cultural Station. He finds that nitrification is due to 
the action of an organized ferment whose action is 
suspended by chloroform, carbolic acid and carbon di- 
sulphide, and that darkness is essential to the process. 
He succeeded in converting a dilute solution of chloride 
of ammonium into a nitrate by seeding it with some 
dry earth and keep'ng it in the dark for three months 


The Telephone in the German Postal Service.— 
The German postal department has issued a complete 
series of regulations for the use of the telephone in the 
various offices where it has been established. In section 
fifteen we notice the rule that the speaker shall pronounce 
each syllable slowly and separately, and make a pause 
at the end of every six words, to give time for the re- 
ceipt of the message. The receiver repeats the whole 
message at the end at an ordinary rate of delivery. 
Proper names and foreign messages are spelled. The 
Postmaster-General, Dr. Stephan, who wages an unmer- 
ciful war in his department against all foreign words, 
where a German equivalent is possible, has christened 
the new invention as the Fernsprecher (far speaker), 
and excluded entirely the Greek telephone from his 
regulations 

Mineral Wool.—Inquiries are frequently made in 
reference tu mineral wool, what it is and to what uses 
it is applied. Formerly in the manufacture of iron the 
slag which formed on the top of the molten mass in the 
hearth of the blast-furnace was drawn over the dam 
stone and allowed to go to waate. As this slag is really 
an impure variety of glass, and as spun glass has long 
been known, it occurred to an engineer to try to convert 
the slag into fine fibre. This was finally accomplished 
by blowing a current of hot air or of steam against the 
melted slag as it flowed from the furnace. The hot 
blast converted the slag into a fibre closely resembling 
wool, and the name of mineral wool was applied to it. 
This article can be spun and woven into fabrics and used 
for packings of steam engines and non-conducting cover- 
ings to condensers, and for fire-proof safes. It can alsu 
be mixed with other material and manufactured into 
glass The slag, which was formerly entirely wasted, is 
thus turned to good account and sold at a profit. 


A Curious Hybrid.—In the Berlin Zoological Garden 
is a curious family, consisting of an African zebra, an 
Abyssinian ass and their hybrid foal, The young ani- 
mal resembles both parents, its color being grayish, in 
clined to fawn, and its legs showing very clearly the 
zebra stripes. The crossing of the zebra and the ass is 
in accordance with the law that the most frequent and 
most useful forms of bybridity occur between different 
speeies belonging to the same genus. The horse, for 
example, will breed with the ass, the zebra and the 
quagga ; the dog has been certainly known to breed 
with the wolf, and probably with the fox ; the goat 
with the sheep, the ram with the roe ; and it has been 
comparatively easy to obtain hybrids from the union of 
the rabbit and the hare, As a rule, however, bybrids 
are not fertile. Thus the mule does not reproduce 
itself, but is only obtained by the repetition of the 
union of the ass and the mare. Between horse and ass, 
however, there is a wider guif than between the zebra 
and ass, and therefore the chances of the hybrid of the 
latter having the faculty of reproduction are more 
favorable. 


Grape Sugar.—Grape sugar is manufactured in large 
quantities in the West, where the supply of raw material 
is inexhaustible. It can be made from rags, saw dust, and 
shavings, but the best source is Indian corn. The corn 
ig taken to the top floor of the building by eleva- 
tors direct from the cars, and is there crushed into pulp, 
alter being thoroughly cleaned. It is then thrown into 
tanks of water to which about one per cent. of oil of 
vitriol has been added. Afier a few hours the starch of 
the corn will be found to be converted into sugar. The 
liquid is neutralized with lime, evaporated, purified by 
animal charcoal, and further concentrated to a sirup or 
allowed to crystallize as solid sugar. Grape sugar looks 
like refined mutton tallow, and although not possessing 
suffic.ent sweetening properties to take the place of cane 
sugar for family use, is of the greatest utility for manu- 
facturing purposes. Brewers, tobacconists, druggists, 
confectionery, vinegar - makers, etc., use it freely. In 
the production of beer and malt Iquors it is much pre- 
ferred to ordinary sugar, as it adds certain elements 
of great value to the malt, which do not appear in cane 
sirup. Cream candy which has recently become 80 
popular is largely composed of grape sugar. Grape 
sugar is cheaper than the lowest grades of cane 
sugar, and this fact will tend to largely increase its con- 
sumption. Sirup of grape sugar cannot be distinguished 
in flavor and appearance from honey, and is olten sold 
as a genu:ne product o/ the hive. 


Silvering Glass.—Mr. D. C. Chapman, of New York, 
having had occasion to silver many plates of glass, 
publishes the following recipe as the result of his ex- 
periments on thesubject No, 1. Reducing Solution—In 
twelve ounces of distilled water dissolve twelve grains of 
pure Rochelle salts and boil. Add while boiling sixteen 
grains n trate of silver dissolved in one ounce of water, 
and continue the boiling for ten minutes more; then 
add water to make twelve ounces. No. 2. Silvering 
Solution—-Dissolve one ounce nitrate of silver in ten 
ounces of water; then add liquid ammonia until the 
brown precipitate is nearly, but not quite, all dissolved; 
then add one ounce of alcohol and sufficient water to 
make twelve ounces. To Silver-—Take equal paris of 
Nos. land 2, mix thoroughly, and lay the glass, face 
down, on the top of the mixture while wet, after it 
has been carefully cleaned with soda and weil rinsed 
with clean water. 
silver a plate two inches square. 
silvering is done should be only a little larger than the 
plate. The solution should stand and settle for two or 
three days before being used, and will keep a long time 
in tie dark. To the above Dr. Draper adds the following 
practical suggestions: Coat a tin pan with beeswax and 
rosin, equal parts. Fasten a stick one-eighth of an inch 
thick across the bottom. Pour in the silvering solution 
in equal parts) Put in quickly the glass to be silvered, 
face downwards, one edge first, the top being above the 
liquid. Carry the pan to the window and rock the glass 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Queen Vicroria’s farm at Windsor furnishes 
butter for the London market, 


Tue Prince of Wales has spent nearly $50,000 
on the drainage of Marlborough House in London 


Govunop will be president of the jury to decide 
the great contest of choral societics during the Paris 
Exhibition 


THERE is a rumor that Mr. and Mrs. Hayes are 
going to take a little vacation in the White Mountain 
region next Summer. 


A nuMOR comes from The Hague that the King 
of Hollaad thinks of abdicating in favor of the Prince of 
Orange, his eldest son. 

GaARrIBALDI, so far from lying dying at Caprera, 
is preparing to visit Paris dur bg the Exposition, when 
he will be the guest of Hugo 


Tue aged Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, now 
ninety years old, has just lost his only son. By his 
death the title will become extinct. 


Tue Rev. John Baer, the oldest minister in the 
Baltimore Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, died March 11th, in the eighty-fourth year of 
his age. He entered the ministry in 1814 


Tue whirligig of time has brought around its 
revenges for Victor Hugo. Banished by Napoleon IIL, 
the French Government now talks of conferring upon 
him the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, rendered 
vacant by the death of M. Thiers. 


WitiraM Lioyp Garrison is now seventy-four 
years of age, On the 13th of next October it will be 
sixty years since he learned the printer's trade, and if 
he lives until then he means to take a ‘‘ case’ and set 
some type to celebrate the event. 


Fatuer Guitiaume, the priest of Russell town- 
ship, near Ottawa, recently arrived at the Canadian 
capital convoying a train of eighty-five cords of wood, 
the gift of his parishioners to the poor of the city, with- 
out regard to pationality or creed. 


Mr. Atvin CLaArk, the well-known telescope 
manufacturer, has for the past few weeks been seriously 
ill at his residence in Cambridgeport. He is now re- 
covering, and will be in condition for active business in 
afew days. He is seventy four years old. 


“Ty I can get into them, I won't have them,” 
said a George 1V. dandy to his breeches-maker, The 
tailor who is honored with the construction of the Em- ” 
press of Austria’s habits, must have received this warn- 
ing, for Her Majesty’s habit fits her so beautifully that 
she could only have got into it by a miracle. 


Tue pastor of the Foundry Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Washington, which the President's family 
attend, has become presiding elder of the District of 
Columbia. Dr. Newman, who aspired to the presiding 
eldership, has become the financ:al agent of the Metro- 
pelitan Methodist Episcopal Church at Washington. 


Hon. Atpert GALLATIN Porter, nominated 
by the President as First Comptroller of the Treasury, 
is one of the most prominent lawyers in Indianapolis, and 
represented his district in the Thirty-sixth and Thirty- 
seventh Congresses, He was at the head of the Republi- 
can electoral ticket iu Indiana at the last Presidential 
election. 

Dr. ALEXANDER Buroess, of Springfield, 
Mass., who has just been elected bishop of the diocese of 
Quincy, Ill, is the youngest son of the late Chief Justice 
Thomas Burgess, of Rhode Island, and brother of the 
late Bishop Burgess, of Maine. At the latter's death 
Dr. Burgess was elected bishop, but declined the posi- 
tion. He is a declared high churchman. 


Tue Canadian newspapers suggest that the 
Imperial Government shall be asked to reappoint Lord 
Dufferin for a second term as Governor-Gencral of the 
Dominion, and the proposition is made that if the 
request be not complied with, Parliament shall be asked 
to vote His Excellency $250,000 as a testimonial, or that 
a similar sum be raised by popular subscription 


Miss Hannan Roruscutip’s marriage is to 
take place in March, alter the anniversary of her 
mother’s death. She has $600,000 a year. Her trous- 
seau, now on view at Worth’s, is quite magnificent. 
Lord Rosebery has given her some splendid jewels, in 
addition to the Rosebery diamonds, which are famous, 
consisting, among many other things, of a belt com- 
posed entirely of very large single stones. She has 
also a large sapphire ornament for the neck, anda spray 
for the hair to correspond. 


Tue late Father Secchi, the famous astronomer, 
was of middling stature, broad and stout—somewhat 
Napoleonic in appearance. His keen black eyes shone 
with the fire of genius) His mouth was finely formed, 
and his nose was prominent He stood very erect, and, 
in walking, he took long, elastic steps, He was very 
methodical in bis habits, baving certain bours for read- 
ing, writing, eating, sleeping and exercise At his 
meals he ate just so much, and no more. Every alter. 
noon be walked for one hour and a ball. 


Miss Evans, daughter of the Secretary of 
State, is described as being a lovely girl, with satipy- 
blonde hair, very pure complexion, seashell tinted in 
the cheeks, and enough of the Evarts nose to give 
character to her face. There is not a curl, not a crimp, 
not a sign of an abbreviated lock about her, but the 
bands of her pale, luxuriant hair are brushed smoothly 
back and done up in a Greek knot, fastened with a tor- 
toise-shell comb. She moves with willowy grace, and 
looks and walks the gentle, refined, unmistakable lady, 
the breath of peace upon her lips, the shine of an un- 
disturbed quiet io her starry eyes. 


Ir would appear that the Crown-Prince of 
Austria did not win golden opinions during his recent 
stay in Dublin. Rightly or wrongly, a somewhat un- 
courteous remark is ascribed to him respecting the 
Duchess of Marlborough. At a ball, too, at which he 
was present, he was engaged for a dance to a young 
lady, the daughter of a colonel attached to the Vice- 
regal household. He, however, led out a daughter of 
the Viceroy ; then, espying the colonel’s daughter, aban- 
doned without a word of explanation the former, and 
But why was the colonel's 
daughter informed the next day that there was no room 
for her at the Viceregal dinnertable? She was not in 


| fault. 


Lorp Lyons, the English Ambassador in 
France, who has been selected to represent Great Britain 
at the proposed conference on the Eastern Question, is 
the only surviving son of the first peer, who commanded 
the British fleet in the Black Sea in 1855.6, and received 
his tities for naval services then rendered. Lord Lyons 
was born at Lymington in 1817, and succeeded to his 
father’s title in 1858. Having been educated at Win- 
chester and Christ Church, Oxford, be was appointed un- 
paid attaché at Athens in 1839, and paid attaché in 
1844, at Dresden in 1852, at Florence (residing at 
Rome) in 1853, Secretary of Legation there (residing at 
Rome) in 1856, and Envoy to Tuscany in 1858 In 
December, 1858, he was accredited as Envoy to the 
United States, was appointed Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople in August, 1865, and Ambassador at Paris in 
He was nominated a K C. B, in 1859, and 
G. C. B. in 1862. 
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BAYARD TAYLOR, THE NEWLY-AP?POINTED UNITED STATES MINISTER TO GERMANY, 
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BAYARD TAYLOR, 

















UNITED STATES MINISTEI 
GERMANY 

NE of the happiest and most 
( popular actions of President 
Hayes was his nomination of Bayard 
laylor for United States Minister to 
Germany. A more competent gen 
tleman could not have been selected. 
Besides understanding the language 
toaremarkable degree of thorough 
ness, Mr. Taylor has attained 
large personal follow ing in the coun- 


try to which he has been accredited, 
both as a traveler and an author. 
The moment his 


nomination was 
published in Ber- 
lin, there was a 
general expres- 
sion of satisfaction 

certainly a high 


eS 


compliment — and NEW JxKSEY.—EDISON'S PHONOGRAPH FOR RECORDING AND REPRODUCING SOUND 
upon his arrival in 

the German capital he will be the recipient of | Abraham Lincoln”; ‘The Masque of the 
marks of distinction, regard and positive affection | Gods’; ** Lars--A Pastoral of Norway” 

rarely exhibited towards a foreigner. 

Mr. Taylor was born in Kennett Square, Chester 
County, Pa., January llth, 1825. When seventeen 
years of age he became an apprentice in a print- 
ing-office in West Chester, and three years later 
he made a pedestrian tour in Europe. After his 
return he published ‘‘ Views Afoot; Or, Europe 
Seen with Knapsack and Staff.’ For a year he 
edited a newspaper in Pheenixville, then went to 
New York, wrote for the Literary World, and 
soon after became a member of the editorial staff 
of the Tribune, in which journal many of his 
works of subsequent travel first appeared. In 1849 
he visited California, and returned home by the 
way of Mexico. In 1851 he set out on a pro 
tracted tour through the East, in the course of 
which he ascended the Nile to latitude twelve 
degrees thirty seconds North, and afterwards 
traversed a large portion of Asia Minor, Syria and 
Europe. Jn the latter part of 1852 he made a 
new departure from England, crossing Asia to 
Calentta, and thence proceeding to China, where 
he joined Commodore Perry’s expedition to Ja- 
pan, In 1862-3 he was Secretary of the American 
Legation in St. Petersburg, and part of the time 
Chargé d’ Affaires. In 1874 he revisited Egypt 
and attended the millennial celebration in Iceland, 
at which a poem by him was read, translated into 
Icelandic. At intervals he has appeared as a 
public lecturer. Besides his ‘‘ Views. Afoot,’’ he 
has published “El Dorado; Or, Adventures in 
the Path of Empire’’; ‘‘A Journey to Central 
Africa”; ‘‘A Visit to India, China and Japan” ; 
‘Northern Travel —Summer and Winter Pictures 
in Sweden, Denmark and Lapland’’; ‘* Travels in 
Greece and Russia”; “ At Home and Abroad—A 
Sketchbook of Life, Scenery and Men’’; * Colo- 
rado: A Summer Trip”; ‘‘ By- ways of Europe,” 
and ‘‘ Egypt and Iceland.’’ His volumes.of poems 
are: ** Ximena; Or, A Battle of the Sierra Morena, 
and Other Poems’’; ‘‘ The American Legend,” de- 
livered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Har- SHEET OF TIN-FOIL ON WHICH THE SOUNDS ARE 
vard University, 1850 ; ‘‘ Book of Romances, Lyrics RECORDED BY EDISON’S PHONOGRAPH. 
and Songs”; ** Poems and Ballads ’’; ‘* Poems of 
the Orient” ; “ Poems ot Home and Travel,” a col- | ‘‘ The Prophet—A Tragedy’ (1874); and 
lection from his early lyrics; ‘‘The Poet’s Jour- | ‘Home Pastorals, Ballads and Lyrics’”’ 
nal’’; ‘* The Picture of St. John’’; ‘‘ The Ballad of | (1875). 
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NEW JERSEY.—PROFESSOR EDISON EXHIBITING THE PHONOGKAPH TO VISITORS, AT HIS LABORATORY, MENLO PARE. 
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Ile has also published the novels: ‘‘ Hanna 
Thurston, a Story of American Life’; ‘ Jolin 
Godirey’s Fortunes’’; ‘‘ The Story ot Kennett,’ 
and ‘‘ Joseph and his Friend.’’ He has translated, 
in the original metres, both parts of Goethe’s 
‘‘Faust,” and has edited a ‘‘Cyclopedia ot Mo- 
dern Travel”; ‘* Frithiof’s Saga,’’ translated by 
W. L. Blackley from the Swedish of Tegnér; 
Auerbach’s ‘‘ Villa on the Rhine” (2 vols., 1869), 
and ‘Illustrated Library of Travel, Exploration 
and Adventure” (Vols. I. and II., 1872-4). Several 
of his works have been translated into German, 
French and Rassian. Since 1872 he has been en- 
gaged upon a combined biography of Goethe and 
Schiller, and during the past few months has been 
writing, for the New York Tribune, sketches of life 
and habits abroad. He resided for several years 
in Germany. 

Mr. Taylor was the poet of the day at the grand 
Fourth of July celebration in 1876 at the State 
House in Philadelphia. He is the happy possessor 
of the court sword of Schiller. 








THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC WONDER, 
EDISON’S SPEAKING PHONOGRAPH. 


OR a year or more the scientific world has been 
excited from time to time by the discoveries of 
lhomas A. Edison, who has made electricity a 





CANADA.—A DISCONCERTED HUNTER— 


special study. One of his first inventions was the 
automatic telegraph, which was received as quite 
a marvel. ‘This he followed in turn with the quad- 
ruplex and sextuplex system of telegraphy, the 
carbon telephone, the stock indicator, the eidetihe 
pen, the airaphone, and lastly and more wonderful 
than all the others, the speaking phonograph. 
Although his discoveries embrace a far greater 
range of applications and instruments, these are the 
ones with which the public are best acquainted. 
Mr. Edison’s workshop is located at Menlo Park, 
on the line of the New York and Philadelphia Rail- 
road, in New Jersey. The building is a long wooden 
structure, facing to the east.~ A dozen telegraph- 
wires are led into it by sentry-like poles connecting 
with the main line along the railroad. The front doors 
open directly into the office. The second story is 
one room, in which Mr. Edison carries on his ex- 
periments. It is an immense laboratory, filled with 
electrical instruments. A thousand jars of chemi- 
cals are ranged against the walls. An open rack, 
filled with jars of vitriol, stands in the middle of 
the room. The western end of the apartment is 
occupied by telephones and other instruments, and 
there is a small organ in the southwestern corner. 
It was here that our artist caught Mr. Edison in 
the act of completing his improvements on the 
latest wonder, the speaking phonograph. This is 
an instrument that will record and reproduce any 
words or sounds pronounced or made within the 
proper distance of the mouthpiece of the appara- 
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KGYPT.—THE ABBAT HOTEL IN ALEXANDRIA,— SEE PAGE 63, 











WHO SHUT TEE BUCK /’’—SEE PAGE 70. 


tus. This apparatus is exceedingly simple. It con- 
sists of a cylinder four inches iv diameter and ten 
inches long upon a shaft. A spiral groove, like the 
thread of a screw, is cut in the surface of the 
cylinder from end to end, and the same kind of a 
screw is cut in the shaft carrying it. Over this 
cylinder is secured a sheet of paper or tinfoil. 
Immediately opposite the cylinder, on an upright 
arm (4), is a speaking tube, one end of which is 
closed by a diaphragm (1). In the centre of the 
diaphragm is a smail point (2) like that of a pin, 
arranged so as to be exactly opposite the grooves 
upon the cylinder. When the cylinder is set in motion 
it rotates, and at the same time moves endwise, 
Mr. Edison explains very clearly the method of 
manipulating the phonograph. 
“This mouthpiece is simply an 
artificial diaphragm. Turn it over 
and you see this thin disk of metal 
at the bottom. Whenever vou 
speak in the mouthpiece the vibra- 
tions of your voice jar this disk (3), 
which, as you see, has in its centre 
a fine steel point. Now for the 
other part of the machine. Here 
is a brass cylinder, grooved some- 
thing like the spiral part of a 
screw, only much finer. I wrap a 
sheet of tinfoil areund the cylinder, 
and shove the m@uthpiece up to it 
so that the tiny steel point touches 
the tin-foil above one of the 
grooves. I then turn the cyliuder 
with a crank, and talk into the 
mouthpiece. The vibrations arouse 
the disk, and the steel point pricks 
the tin-foil, leaving perforations 
resembling the old Morse tele- 
graphic alphabet, They are really 
stereoscopic views of the \ oice, re- 
cording all that is said, with time 
and intonations. It is a matrix of 
the words and voice, and can be 
used until worn out. Now let us 
reset the cylinder, so that the 
steéT point may run over the holes 
or alphabet made when we talked 
in the mouthpiece. The thin metal 
disk rises, and, as the steel point 
trips from perforation to perfora- 
tion, opening the valves of the dia- 
phragm, the words, intonation and 
accent are reproduced exactly as 
spoken through the tunnel ’”’ (5). 
The instrument is so simpie in 
its construction, and its workings 
so easily understood, that one 
wonders why it was never before 
discovered. There is no electricity about it. It can 
be carried around under a man’s arm,and its ma- 
chinery is not a fiftieth part as intricate as that 
of a sewing-machine. It records all sounds and 
noises. Mr. Edison blew in at intervals, and the 
ma‘rix recorded the sound and returned it. He 
whistled an air from the 
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back it came as clear as a fife, and in pertect time. 
He rang a small bell in the funnel. The vibrations 
were recorded, and, on resting the cylinder, the 
tintinnabulatory sounds poured out soft and 
mellow. Mr. Edison coughed, sneezed and laughed 
at the mouthpiece, and the matrix returned the 
noises as true as a die. 

Mr. Edison says the machinery is designed for 
practical use by business men and lawyers, etc. 
He is now making a new machine which will have 
a plate sufficiently large to receive 500 spoken 
words. Thus aman may dictate half a dozen letters 
before leaving his office, and his clerks may write 
them out in his absence. If he should wish to say 
more, he can remove the first plate and put in a 





GREVY, PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 
SEE PAGE 70, 


second, and so on up to any number he may re- 
quire. His improvements of the airograph, he 
claims, will enable navigators to converse with 
each other during a storm at sea, while their ships 
are as far as three miles apart. It can also be 
attached to Bartholdi’s statue of Liberty to be 
erected on Bedloe’s Islana, 
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JOHN OAKEY’S DILEMMA. 
ADVENTURE IN THE CANADIAN WILDERNESS. 


A SINGULAR incident was that which occurred 
4% one day last January to John Oakey, of On- 
tario. He was spending a few days in the Canadian 
wilderness deer-hunting, and had had bad luck, 
when one forenoon he succeeded in bringing down 
with his rifle a splendid buck. As he hastened to 
seize his prey he was suddenly confronted by a mus- 
cular Indian who claimed it as his own. The scene 
is illustrated on another page, and it was a thrilling 
one. Both men are in want of food, and neither 
will be likely to surrender the animal without trying 
conclusions. The Indian’s knife is short and sharp, 
and were he to spring upon his foe, the white man 
would be past praying for. On the other hand, 
the gun of the pale-face is long, and ready to deal 
forth death and destruction should the Indian 
make a movement indic#*:ve of treachery. The 


situation was eminently dramatic, and one that calls | 


forth vivid surmi~e as to how the difference could 
be adjusted. Happily the altercation that seemed 
s0 imminent was averted. The Indian, either mis- 
trusting his own powers or fearing Oakey’s rifle, 
gave way, and by a generous compromise the two 
men, ceasing to be adversaries, shared the deer 
between them. 


M. JULES GREVY, PRESIDENT OF THE 
FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 


M GREVY, who has been elected to the import- 
4'3e ant position of President of the French Con. 
stituent Assembly, has already been conspicuous 
in French politics, He was born in 1813, in the 
department of the Jura, and went from college to 
Paris, where he studied for the Bar. He took part 
in the Revolution of July, 1830, and was one of the 
combatants who captured the Babylone Barracks. 
He was admitted to the Paris Bar, and soon dis. 
tinguished himself in defending political prisoners, 
and notably by his defense of the companions of 
Barbes, who were tried in 1839. In 1848, he acted 
as Commissary of the Provisional Government in 
the Jura, and gave general satisfaction by his pru- 
dent and conciliatory conduct. Owing to his great 
popularity, he was elected to the Constituent As- 
sembly of 1848 by 65,000 votes, and was thus the 
first on the list of the eight representatives from 
the department 

In the As-embly, he served on the Committee on 
Justice, and acted as Vice-President. He spoke 
frequently trom the tribune, and was regarded as 
one of the ablest and most forcible of the orators 
of the Democratic party. While he maintained an 
independent position between the Socialist and 
Mountain pariies, he usually voted with the ultra- 
radicals. He became remarkable by an amend- 
ment which he proposed to the Constitution, giving 
the Executive power to a citizen, to be known as 
the President of the Council of Ministers, who was 
to be elected by the National Assembly for an an- 
limited term, but removable at pleasure. This 
amendment was rejected at the sitting of October 
jth, 1848, by 643 to 158 votes. After the election 
of Louis Napoleon, he continued in opposition to 
him, and disapproved ot the Roman expedition. 
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catechism with you ?’’ asked the teacher. ‘No 
ma’am.”’ “Have you got anything?” again asked 
the teacher, getting a littl impatient **Yeth, 
ma’am,’’ was the timid reply. “‘ Whatis it?’ “The 
mumpth, ma’am.”’ 
THE most enterprising piano manufacturers in 
} this country have already prepared their circulars 
j} announcing that they were awarded the “ first 
prize’’ at the Paris Exposition for the best and 
sweetest-toned instrument. 


A LECTURE on “ Pompey-Eye’’ was announced 
from the pulpit of a Kansas town, and when the 
lecturer got up and began talking about “* Pom- 
pay-ee,’’ the congregation rose up and went to the 
doors and demanded its money back. 

THE killephone is the reverse of the tellephone; 
by using it you can avoid hearing a chatterbox not 
a foot distant, and cats may how! all night on your 
rdgepole without your knowing it. Even your 
neighbor's cornet becomes innox ous, and the hand- 
organ loses its sting. 


THIs has been one of the hardest Winters known 
on peach growers. So far there has been no reason- 
} able excuse for spreading the usual annual frost- 
killing report, and some authorities on the subject 
fear that some new kind of destructive worm will 
have to be invented to counteract the evil effects of 
this mild weather. 

EVERYDAY ABSURDITIES.—To make yourself gen- 
erally disagreeable, and then wonder that nobody 
will visit you. Not to goto bed when you are tired 
and sleepy, because it is not bed-time. To make 
your servants tell lics for you, and afterward be 
angry because they tell lies for themselves. To tell 
your own secrets, and believe other people will keep 
them, 


A CAMPAIGN SLANDER. 


When Dr. R. V. Pierce was a candidate for State 
Senator, his political opponents published a pre- 
tended analysis of his popular -medicines, hoping 
thereby to prejudice the people against him. His 
election by an overwhelming majority severely re- 
buked his traducers, who sought to impeach his 
business integrity. No notice would have been 
taken of these campaign lies were it not that some 
of his enemies (and every successful business man 
has his full quota of envious rivals) are republishing 
these bogus analyses. Numerous and most absurd 
formulas have been published, purporting to come 
from high authority; and it is a significant fact that 
no two Reve been at all alike— conclusively proving 
the dishonesty of their authors. 


Ir there is anything demonstrable in therapeu- 
tics, it is that Hostetier's Stomach Bitters is an 
antidote to intermittent fevers. No instance can 
be cited in which it has been taken, either as a 
safeguard against this class of diseases, or as a 
remedy for them, and lailed to produce the desired 
effect. The season when malarious fevers are rile 
has commenced, and no inhabitant of any district 
subject to their visitations should be without this 
great preventive and remedy. Indeed it is the 
most potent protection against al the ailments 
which prevail in the Spring months. 


New Or.eans, February 18th, 1878. 
Tae undersigned certifies that he beld for collection 
for account of persons in New York City, Ticket No. 
60,598, Class B, in the Louisiana State Lottery, which 
drew the Fourth Capital Prize of TWENTY-FIVE HUN 





M. Grévy was elected to the Legislative Assem- 
bly, where, without making common cause with 
the Mountain party, he was one of the principal | 
opponents of the Government. After the coup d'etat | 
he returned to the practice of his profession. In 
1869 he returned to public life, and, as a Demo- | 
cratic opposition candidate, was elected to repre- 
sent a district in the Jura in the Corps Legislatif by 
22,000 out of the 32,000 votes cast. This was the 
first time that the Administration was so completely 
defeated inthe country. This success was regarded | 
as so decisive that the Government placed no of- | 
ficial candidate against him at the next election, 
when he was re-elected by a great majority. In 
1871 he was elected President of the Assembly ; 
consequently he is not unfamiliar with the grave 
duties required of him at the present trying time. 
The career of M. Grévy shows that he has always 
remained on the side of the people, and although 
sometimes a in his views, he erred only 
on the side of liberty. Coming from a provincial 
district, and independent of party, he seems well 
adapted for the responsible position to which he 
has been chosen. 

Personally, M. Grévy is a very attractive man, 
of a calm, dignified, pleasant manner and fine 
countenance. He has a high forehead, large dark- 
gray eyes, a well-formed nose, and a chin giving 
token of firmness andcourage. ‘There is a peculiar 
neatness in his appearance, and a certain some- 
thing about him which causes even older and very 
important people to instinctively range themselves 
behind him. He was evidently born to command, 
and takes, by a seemingly natural right, the front 
rank. He has an artistic taste, a passion for rare 
books and works of art, and lives in a style of quiet 
but very decided elegance. His chief pastimes are 
shooting and chess-playing, In the latter he has 
acquired a great reputation. He is often seen at 
the Café de la Regence, the rendezvous of chess- 
players, in the Place du Theatre Francais, contend- 
ing with the more expert professors of that intri- 
cate game. His play is rapid, and he is seldom 
defeated. 


FUN. 


Jon spoke of his carb-uncles in nephew words. 


A Goon place for a chiropodist—Among the Corn- 
ish men. 

THE money that passes current in ballrooms— 
“ Ladies change.” 


THE corner-stone of a grain-elevator was laid re- 
cently with mazeonic ceremonies. 


THERE’S one redeeming feature about our navy— 
It doesn’t require a sinking fund. 


A TOURIST, just returned from Italy, remarks 
that the lean on the famous tower at Pisa is nota 
builder's one, 

WHEN a wealthy Jap breaks up housekeeping he 
ships his kitchen furniture to America to be sold as 
“rare curios from Japan.’”’ 


AN old maid in the West End lost a favorite cat by 
death, and she had his skin stuffed for a pillow—a 
new variety of cat-erpillar. 


TaE English language is inadequate to expres® 
the forlorn feelings of the oy who thinks he has 
stolen a dime-novel and finds it to be a cook-book. 


WE hear people talking about the modern preva- 
lence of homicides, and yet antiquity knew some- 
thing about these little freaks. During the building 
of the Ilia i there was a Homer-sighed every day. 


‘HAVE you got the lesson to-day?’’ asked a Sun- 
day-school teacher of a pupil whose head was band. 
aged up under a couple of inches of flannel. ‘ Nw, 
ma'am,” replied the pupil. ‘‘Have you got your 


DRED DOLLARS, on Tuesday, February 12th, 1878, said 
ticket having cost the sum of Two Dollars, at the office 
of the Company in New York City, and that the amount 
was promptly paid by a check on the Louisiana National 
Bank on presentation of the ticket at the office of the 
company. A. JUMONVILLE, 
Runner Louisiana National Bank, 

All correspondence is confidential, and names are never 

published without special permission. 


At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
panies. J. J. HABRICH & CO., 119 Broadway. 





Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations,. 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


The best Stomach Bitters known. containing most 
valuable medicinal properties in all cases of Bowel 
Complaints ; a sure specific against Dyspepsia, 
Fever, Ague, etc, A fine cordial in itself, if taken 
pure; it is also most excellent for mixing with 
other cordials, wines, ete, Comparatively the cheap- 
est Bitters in existence. 

L. Funke, Jr.. Sole Agent, No. 78 John Street, New 
- York. P. 0. Box, 1029. 





5 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 

Removes Pimples, Freckles, and all Skin Blemishes, and 
gives aclear, transparent complexion, while its natural- 
ness of operation is such that the use of a cosmeticis not 
suspected, and is the only preparation that meets the 
wants of refined ladies who require a harmless and 
efficient beautifier. Invented by Dr. T. F. Gouravup, the 
celebrated Chemist. Sold by all Druggists. 

Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 

48 Bond Street, New York. 


Long’s Hotel, Bond Street, Lesh, 


STABLISHED upwards of a century. This well. 
E known and aristocratic house is situated in the 
centre of the most fashionable part of the West End, 
Celebrated for its cuisine and cellar of the choicest wines. 





What will the Weather be ‘lo-morrow! 





POOL’S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 


And Thermometer Combined.—Foretells correctly 
an in the Weather, 12 to 24 hours in advance. En- 
dorsed by the most eminent Professors and Scien- 
tific men as the Best Weather Indicator in the World, 
FARMERS can plan their work according to its 
predictions. It will save fifty times its cost in a 
single season. Warranted Perfect and Reliable. 
We will send it Free to any address on receipt of $2.00 
Beware of worthless imitations. None genuine 
without our trade mark. Agents Wanted. 
Send Stamp for Circular. 

U, 8. NOVELTY CO,, 105 Maiden Lano, New York, 

Please state where you saw advertisement. 
Send MoneyOrders or Registered Letters at our risk 


© of Choice Greenhouse. Bed- 
MY CATAL b ding Plants, Vines, Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Flower and Garden Seeds 
for the Spring of 1878 will be mailed to all appli 
cants 

WILLIAM C. WILSON, 
Florist and Nurseryman, 
Astoria, Long Island. 


New York City Office : 45 West Fourteenth Street. 





Royal Havana Lottery. 


GRAND EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING! 
April 13th, 1878. 






Capital Prize.......................$1,000,000. 
Only 15,000 Tic kets. $2,250,000 Cash. 
One Prize to every 7 Tickets. 
2,400 Prizes, amounting to $2,250,000. 
rs Sid. Ces caw eu cud ehesbede $1,000,000 
Bo 0 FE eer ar re 200,000 
B PM UE andhe seecccccceaccececcecese 100,000 
NRE inka dacs eeeee bene tedaee 50,000 
2 Prizes of $10 00) cach...........c000. 20,000 
3 Prizes of $5,000 cach. .....cceccesess 15,000 
SOR Petes GF BE.GOO GAC oo cccccvcccceces 202,000 
GSS Prines Of SEO AOR ecceccccccccee 344,000 
Full particulars Sent Free. Prizes Cashed 
Whole Tickets, $.00; Halve:, $100; Quarters, $50; 
Eighths, $25; Twentieths, $10; Fortieths, $5. 


Address all orders to 


J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 

42 Nassau Street, New York. 

This is the King of Lightning 
Calculators, Ready Reckoners, 
and Labor-Saving Books, Ed 
ited by GEO. E. WARING, JR 
It is not a cook book, but a 
work of 21,000 facts of uni 
versal application for WORKING 
MEN Of every trade and occu 
pation. 576 octavo pages; 624 
Iliustrations, $2.75, 25th thou 
sand. Agents wanted. E. B. 
TREAT, Pub.805 Broadway,N. Y. 





The HIGHEST EXPONENT of 


FASHION AND TASTE. 
Frank Leslie’s 


LADY’S JOURNAL. 


It contains excellent Pictures and 
Full Descriptions of the very Latest 
Sty'es of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Wear; useful information on 
Family Topics; Select Stories ; 
Beautiful Illustrations of Home 
and Foreign Subjects ; Poetry ; 
Fashionable Intelligence ; Personal 
Chit-Chat; Amusing Cartoons on 
the Follies and Foibles of the Day; 
Sparks of Mirth, etc., ete. 

Published every Monday. For sale by all news- 


dealers. Price 10 cents per copy ; annual 
subscription, $4, postpaid, 





Husbands, Buy it for Your Wives! 


IT SHOULD BE FOUND ON THE TABLE OF 
EVERY LADY IN THE LAND. 


Frank Leslie, 537 P:arl Street, New York. 








Patented, December lth, 1874. 


[Manon 30, 1878. 


le Spring & Summer 
NOVELTIES. 
SILKS. 


BROCADE, DAMASSE AND FACONNE 
BLACK AND WHITE AND BLACK SATIN STRIPES, 
SICILLIEN, ARMURES AND CREPES 
FACONNE VELOURS. 

NEW TINTS for Street and Evening in 
| “ FAILLES” and “ TAFFETAS,” Ete, 


GRENADINES. 


DAMASSE SOIE DEL INDE 
DAMASSE SOIE DE BOUCLE, 
DAMASSE CREPE DE PARIS 
GAZE DE MAZELATAN, 





SILK BOURRETTES 
GAZELINE TISSUE. 
TISSUE DE BATISTE. 
BAREGE DE VIRGINIA, FRENCH BUNTINGS, Ete. 
ORGANDIES, JACONETS, LINEN LAWNS 


Dress Goods. 


CACHIMIR DEL INDE 
PLAIN SELF-COLORINGS and MIXED EFFECTS in 
CAMELS’ HAIR, SUITINGS and GAZELINE FABRICS, 
CHENE BRETON AND BOURRETTE CLOTHS 


FABRIQUES DE COTON. 
BOURRETTES EFFECTS IN FRENCH PERCALES, 
ZEPHYRS, CORDED AND EMBROIDERED PIQUES. 
SHIRTINGS, CHEVIOT AND CAMBRIC. 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS, PRINTED CAMBRICS, Etc., Etc, 


Arnold, Constable &Co. 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th St., New York. 





Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
Yr to $12 tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
; 0.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WATCH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 


Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of 
Sportsmen’s Goods to 


Thomson ck& S$on., 
Pp, O. Box, 1,016. 301 Broadway. 


Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS OF AMERICA. 


A Youths’ Journal 
CONTAINING 64 QUARTO PAGES 


oF 
instructive Reading, Brilliant Stories, 
Interesting Games, Travels, History, 
Fun, etc., etc., etc., 


/ALL BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 
(In Book Form). 
Price only 15 Cents. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50, POSTPAID. 








Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York: 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


Manufacturers of 


EASTLAKE & QUEEN ANNE, PARLOR, 


LIBRARY, DINING & CHAMBER 


FURNIT URE. 


PIER & MANTEL GLASSES, CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, BEDDING, ETC. 
NWos.47 and 49 West 14th St. 
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OUR IMPERIAL 
1 Lady's Roman woneae aod Locket, 
ate 


Lad d- Set. 
H Puir Fine Gold-plate Sleeve Buttons. | 1 Fine Gold j 


We warrant to be exactly as represented b 
On receipt of One Dollar we will sen: 


Set Fine Stud. 


















particular piece being equally as 






The mos 
‘An honorable house, entitl 






to the confidence 
The respons 


STEINAU JEW 





Cetera Conine cual pateBrasece |? Pine Goi piate Camco i 
1 


3. 
plate Collar Button. 


P 
THE STEINAU BOR ONE DOLLARI tisccr. 
And New Illustrated Catalogue, with instructions how 
PATENTED, 


to become Agents. 





», 
D 


ey. 


ing. 
Fine Gold-piate Ring, engr'd ‘Friendship. 
1 Fine Gold-plate Plain Ring. 





the engravings, and to stand the test of solid gold. 
- grand array or elegant jewelry,securely packed in a 
’ or expre ree. 

— ideas ot an Ttaperiat Saeko by ou T possession we must say the articles are very pretty, each 
mt he o ood as are sold in the city jewelry stores.— Editors Home and Farm. 

When we say the articles of jewelry contained in the Imperial Casket are beautiful, and marvelous, 

at the price, we speak from actual knowledge.—Cincinnati Times. 

t wonderful collection ofjewelry we have ever beheld fo 


r $1.— Boston Globe. 
of their patrons.—Christian Advocate, 





ibility and standing ofthe Steinau Jewelry Co. is unquestionable.—TarPpan, MCKILLopaCo, 


ELRY COMPANY, No. 5 Arcade, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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—SAVINGS— 
UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK 


Broadway, 32d St, and Sixth Ave. 


OPEN DAILY FROM 10 TO 3, 
Mondays and Saturdays from 10 to 7. 


Deposits in all sums up to $5, 000 received 


All the Prine sige Lengenane spoken. 
GARDNER S CHAPIN, JNU. W. BRITTON, 


Treasurer President 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


* KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, best quality, 


only plain seams to finish, 6 fr $7, delivered free 
KEEP’S Custom Shirts to measure, best quality, 6 for 
$9, delivered free. No obl gation to take any shirts 


ordered unless perfectly sat sfactory 
KEEP’S COLLARS AND CUFFS, 
Four. ply Linen Collars, very best, $1.50 per dozen, 
Four-ply Linen Cuffs, , 25 cents per pair. 
KEEP’S UNDERWEAR, 
Red Flannel Undershirts and Drawers, best 
HOMIE. n.nasctscenebdnetesesan6eeaueeue 
White Flannel! Undervests, best quality.... 1 


50 each. 
50 each. 


Canton Flannel Drawers and Vests, extra 
DROUE 00indecckecsasebieetesssswdesens 75c. each, 
KEEPS UMBRELLAS, 
Best Gingham, patent protected ribs, $1 each. 


Best Silk, paragon frame:, $3 each. 
Circulars and samples mauled free, on application 
Shirts only delivered free. 
KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
165 and 167 Mercer Street, New York 
We refer by permission to the publishers of this paper 





A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A 
F FORTUNE. FOURTH GRAND DISTRIBUTION, 
1878, AT NEW ORLEANS, TUESDAY, APRIL 9th. 


Louisiana State Lottery Company. 
This Institution was regularly incorporated by the 
Legislature of the State for Educational and Charitable 
purposes in 1868, with a Capital of $1,000,000, to which 
it has since added a reserve fund of $350,000. Its 
Grand Single Number Distribution will 
take place monthly, on the second Tuesday. Jt never 
scales or postpones. Look at the following distribution; 
CAPITAL PRIZE, $30,000 
100,000 TICKETS AT TWO DOI.LARS EACH, 
HALF-TICKETs, ONE DOLLAR. 
LIST OF PRIZES: 





L Capital Prize. ....cccccrcccccecccccecs $30,000 

DS GE PEN k 0% 065600000 c0ns ooenes 10,000 

1 Capital Prize. ...cccccccercesccccesecs 5,000 

PE Oe Ds Kb 6-0:0 0040.08444600060 5,000 

fo | a errr rere 5,000 

20 Prizes of Ge csecees 4ncncvecesece 10,000 

100 Prizes of Per eT re oe 10,000 

200 Prizes of Tie cddcccccoseseecceeses 10,000 

500 Prizes of bbsdoscbetnenedeonce , 10,000 

1,000 Prizes of er er ero rere 10,000 
APPROXIMATION PRIZES: 

: Approximation Prizes of $300 ....... 2.700 

do do 200.20 ++ 1,800 

9 do do 100. .cccces 900 

1,857 Prizes, amounting to. ..... seesss $110,400 


Responsible corresponding agents wanted at all prom 
inent points, to whom a liberal compensation will be paid, 

Application for rates to clubs should only be made to 
the Home Office in New Orleans, 

Write, clearly stating full address, for further informa. 


tion, or send orders to 
M. A. DAUPHIN, 
P. 0. Box 692, New Orleans, La, 
orto H. L. PLUM, 
317 Broadway, New York. 

All our Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under 
the supervision and management of GENERALS G, T. 
BEAUREGARD and JUBAL A, EARLY, 

_ The next drawing occurs Tuesday, May 14th, 1878. 


DOCTOR TAYLOR'S 





ATARRH POWDE 


Certain and radical cure. Soothing and healing. No 
sneezing. Price 30 cents by mail. Send stamp for sample 





and circular. C, A, OSMUN, 13 7th Avenue, New York. 


. . 
The Science of Life, 
OR, SELF-PRESERVATION,. 

Two hundredth edition, revised and enlarged, just pub- 
lished. It isa standard medical work, the best in the 
English language, written by a physician of great experi- 
ence, to whom was awarded a gold and jeweled medal 
by the National Medical Association. It contains beauti- 
ful and very expensive steel plate engravings, and more 
than 50 valuable prescriptions for all forms of prevailing 
diseases, the result of many years of extensive and suc- 
cesst{ul practice. 300 pages, bound in French cloth; 
price only $1, sent by mail) The London Lancet savs: 
‘*No per-on should be without this valuable book. The 
author is a noble benefactor.’”’ An illustrated sample sent 
to all on receipt of 6 cents for postage. Address DR. 
W. H. PARKER, 4 Bulfinch St., Boston. The author may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and experience. 


BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOEHNE. 


Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 

Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 59th St. Ice house and 
Rock-vaults. 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N. Y. 

We guarantee *BOHEMIAN BIER” to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Excel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the e 
“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 

Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 

















EAFNESS and CATARUH,—A Lady who 

had suffered for years from Deafness and Catarrh 
was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her sympathy 
and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, tree of 
charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address, MRS. 
M. C. LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 





[0 ROSES MAILED FREE For $j 












Splendid assortment of Plants sentsafely 

fs express or mail, Sa Satis- 

faction guaranteed nd 3 cent stamp 
C. HANFORD & Son. 


for mare Address. 
Odantes Rursery, Columb um, O 


OPIUM EATERS EASILY CURED. By one 


that used it for thirteen years. Address, 


Jos. A. Dunn, Elizabeth, N. J. 


from Nervovs Dsgsiuiry, 
by ; addressing, Dr. JAQUES & 











and speedy remedy, free, 
CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


r ORNS, Bunions, Ingrown ‘Nails cured without pain. 
YL 349 6th Ave., bet. 2ist and 22d Sts. Dr _Morriss 


Sev en.shot rev olver, with 


REVOLVER FREE, box cartridges. Address, 


|. Bown & Son, 136 and 138 Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa 


etc., can learn of a certain 





DISCOVERED 


1868. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 





NEWSPAPER. 
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PAINLESS, 


PERMANENT. 


SURE. 


No antidote is genuine unless the imprint of the Lion appears upon the label attached to each bottle 


All mixtures sold under the 
less and dangerous imitations of reckless and designing 
color of my Autidote, and are only intended to enrich the 


name of Opium Antidotes, the labels of which do not bear this imprint, 


are worth- 
parties, Many of these mixtures are close imitations in 
swindlers at the expense of their innocent victims. 


3,000 


Testimonials of 
Send for Magazine 


Persons Cured. 
and Test of Time. 


MAILED FREE. 
ADDRESS, 


Dr. Ss. B. COLLINS, 
LA PORTE, IND. 





A FEW NAMES OF PATIENTS CURED. 

Jacob Hardy, Cotile Landing, Red River, La; Jno. B. Howard, M. D., St. Joseph, Mo.; Jas, Hatseil, Mt. Airy, 
N. C.; George C. Howe, Knoxville, Il. ; R. Cc Hall, Groton, N : a Hanley, Alto na (box 125), IIL; W Y. CG 
Hannum, Marysville, Tenn. : Jas, Hart, Greensburg, Ind Mrs Hamilton, a Pa Luman Jones, 
Marietta, Ind.; D. J. Jackson, Rensselaer, Ind.; S. H. Jiilson, Fhe Beg lll.; D. M Loy, De Pere, Wis.; J. R. 
Leonard, Jalapa, Tenn. ; Jno, McLain, Union Mills, Ind.; David Munger, Grass Lake, Mich. ; ¢ W. Moreland, Brush 
Creek, Ala ; Robt. McNeil, Pierceton, Ind.; Thomas Mos:, Grayville, Ill.; Fannie Mo-s, Grayville, Ill.; David 
McClure, Franklinville, N. Y.; Mrs. Levi McNall, Allegany, N. Y.; Martin Neff, Clarinda, lowa; Marcus P, Norton, 


Troy, m. Y.; Jno. J. Patterson, menkport, Ind. 








The Oneapest Sensatne Published in the 5 Ward. 


122 Pages, Quarto; over One Hundred Engravings. Price only 25 Cents. 


Hrank 


POPULAR 


Leslie’s 


MONTHLY. 


The April Number, Now Ready, 


HAS THE FOLLOWING EXTRAORDINARY TABLE OF 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE. 


The Rio Grande Frontier, and our Relations with Mexico. 
By Egbert L. Viele. 

On a Ferryboat. By = 

In a Tiger's Jaws 

The Squirrel Hunt. 

Pinchbeck, 

The Date Palm. 

The Marabout Sidi Ali, 

Captain Frank. 

Violet and Cherry. 

Among New Guinea Savages. 

How Elections are Conducted in France, 
Staugbton Chase. 

Singular ’henomenon, 

The Pioneer. Poem. By Arthur Mattison. 

Dolores 

A Night among the Lions of Vaal River. 
Walter Kinlock. 

The Marble Maiden; Or, The Living Statue. 

Natural Arch in the Bascan Valley, Tartary. 

A Miniature Dead Sea. 

Parisian Salons of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen 


Annie Frost, 


Poem. 


of Constantine, 


By William 


By Charles 


The Mary Oak. 

Between Two Stools 
Lowrie’s.” 

A Lady’s Dinner Party in Siam, 

The Dog and the Milk Can. 

The Elephant. 

tiend Margaret, By the Author of ‘ 
Mine. 

Marriage among Tuarek Arabs. 

Mary and her Bullfinch. 

Fénélon, 

Destroying Weeds on Lawns. 

The Queen's Highway in the Sixteenth Century. 

An Eccentric Vermonter. 

Near but Far. Poem. 

Holland House and its Associations. By A. H. Guernsey. 

Oppression of Christians the Cause of Turkey’s Fall. 

Young and Handsome. A Fairy Tale. 

Progress of Scjence in Indiana. 

Polar Bears Feasting on a Stranded Whale, 

The Brave Women of Loweuberg. 

The Largest Sassafras Tree. 


By the Author of * That Lass of 


‘That Husband of 





turies’ By Henry Barton Baker. Webster’s Anecdotes of Benton. 
The American Countess, By Etta W. Pierce. Chapters | The Application of Heat to the Warming of Public and 
XIII, to XVL Private Buildings. By Professor Charles A. Joy, 
The Albert Memorial Chapel at Windsor. By Lady Ph. D. 
Blanche Murphy. Recent Progress in Science. 
England’s Pensioners. Entertaining Column. 
ENGRAVINGS, 


Christian Maidens Exposed to Sale by Bashi-Bazouks 
(colored frontispiece). 

The Rio Grande Frontier: Scene in Chihuahua.—Native 
Horses and Wagons.— Mirket-house, Brownsville, 
Texas.—The Governor’s Palace, Matamoras.—Plaza 
de Allende.— Plaza de Hidalgo, Matamoras — The 
City of Matamoras.—View in Matamoras during a 
Revolution.—The Plaza de Mercado, Matamoras.— 
The Cathedral of Chihuahua.—View of Brownsville 
at Santa Cruz Ferry. — Mexican Woman Making 
Tortillas. —A Wood Merchant, El Pasco.—An Apache 
Camp.—Jarochos, or Mexicaus of the Lower Country. 

On a Ferryboat. 

In a Tiger’s Jaws. 

The Squirrel Hunt. 

The Date Palm. 

Spathe of the Date Palm. 

Captain Frank. 

The Marabout Sidi Ali of Constantine, 

Violet and Cherry. 

Among New Guinea Savages (three Iilustrations). 

How Elections are Conducted in France: The Polls.— 
Distributing Tickets. —Opening the Ballots. —Turning 
ing Out the Ballots —Counting the Votes.—Closing 
the Polls.—Carrying the Electoral Urns from the 
P. lis.—Crowd Awaiting the Result,—An Election 
Meeting in a Suburb of Paris. 

The Prisoner. 

Dolores (three Illustrations). 

A Night Among the Lions of Vaal River (four Illustra 
tions). 

Natrral Arch in the Bascan Valley, 

The Marble Maiden. 

Parisian Salons of the Sey enteenth and Eighteenth Cen 
turies.—A Concert.—Marion de Lorme.—A Lady 
with Patches.—Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet 
at Breakfast.—A Flirtation. 


Algeria. 


Tartary. 


My Little March Lamb. 

The American Countess: ‘‘I darted back, blinded and 
frightened, and stretched out my hand to Eric 
Saxe.’’ 

Telling Papa the Secret 

The Mary Oak. 

Between Two Stonls. 

A Lady’s Dinner Party in Siam, 

The Dog and the Milk Can? 

The Elephant Messenzer. 

Fiend Margaret. 

Mary and her Bullfinch. 

Marriage Among Tuarek Arabs. 

«* Near but Far.”’ 

The Queen's Highway in the Sixteenth Century. 

Holland House and its Associations: The Principal En- 
trance. —Marriage of Miss Fox to Prince Leichten- 
stein. —The South Front. —The Datch Garden. —Ball- 
room in the Dutch Garden; A Garden-party at 
Holland House. 

Oppression of ¢ ‘hristians the Cause of Turkey's Fall; 
Christians Flying from the r Villages at the Approach 
of the Turkish Army.—Bulgarian Christians in the 
Hands of Bashi-Bazouks.—Women Driven off as 
Prisoners by Turkish Soldiers. 

Young and Handsome. 

Polar Bears Feasting on a Stranded Whale, 

The Progress of Science in Indiana, 

The Brave Women of Lowenberg. 

The Telegraph Nuisance. Comic 

The Application of Heat to the Warming of Public and 
Private Buildings: The German Stove; How Women 
Warm Themselves in Spain.—The Kangri, or Port- 
able Stove of Thibet; Keslar’s Stove.—Count Rum- 
ford; humford's Chimney.—Chimney with Reversed 
Draft.—V entilating Chimney. 

Little Loves. 








Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent literature, embracing what would require volumes in other form; and, 
with a hundred or more engray ings, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational 


Beautiful and substantial Binding Cases are ready for sale at the close of each volume, price 75 cents. 


Beautifully bound volumes, Nos. III. and IV. of POPULAR MONTHLY (for 1877) are now ready, and will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of price, $2 per volume, postage paid. 





The “ POPULAR MONTHLY ” is published on the 15th of cach month, and can be found at all news-depots. 


128 Pages, Quarto; over 100 Illustrations, Price only 25 Cents, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00, POSTAGE FREE 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl 


$2500: 





Street, New York City. 


Agents Wanted. 
Big Pay made by Agents selling our Rubber Printing 


Stumps. Taylor, Bros. & Co., Cleveland, 0, 


T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand | rinting Stamps. 
Terms free G. A. HARPER & bRO , Cleveland, 0. 0. 


“SALESMEN WANTED 912: y) 0: 


A MONTH,—aAgen's wanted. _ best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
free, Addres: _ JAY BRONSUN, Detroit, Mich. 
ary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Staple Goods to deaie 1. No peddling. 


$1200 


Expenses paid. a Ghana 08 
2, 4,6 & 6 Home St., Cincinnad, O 





A Month and t] 

ostieg to ike & 
MPLES FREE. 

seo pou Riives *. GGA 


meut. address S. A 


year. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business strictly legitimate. articu- 
lars free. Address, J. WortH & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


By oe PLATED WATCHES. Chea 





pest 

inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 

Agents. Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago. 
WANTED— Men in each State for the Detective 
Service and to report crime. Pay 


liberal. Inclose stamp, and addre-s AMERICAN AND Evro- 
PEAN SEC PEAN SECRET | SERVICE Co., Cinci nnati, Obie, 


Per Mortns and xrewans¥ E A 
or Commission toa few ood 
i A DEALERS. 
NO PEDDLING. CA. Luxae CONtract 
CO., Nos. 4 & 5 Fuller Block, ee 


WORK FOR ALL. 


In their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarge’), Weekly and Monthly. Largest 
Paper inthe World, with Mammoth Chromos Free, 
Big Commissions to Agents. Terms and Outfit Free. 
Address, P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


$320,000 GASH IN PRIZES. 


THIRD GRAND DRAWING 
Commonwealth Distribution Co., 
In the City of Louisville, Ky., 


ON TUESDAY, APRIL 30th, 1878, 
Or Money Refunded ! 


Under the immediate supervision of R. C. WixtEr- 


smituH, Ex. Treas, State of Ky.; Gen’, T. A. Harris, 
Prest. Mex. Trading and Trans. Co,; Cot. Geo. E. HL 
Gray; and other prominent citizens, 
LIsT OF PRIZES. 
1 CAPITAL PRIER OP ....200:0:. $50,000 
| lr 20,000/25 Prizes$1,000 each $25,000 
2 Prizes $10,000 each 20,00050 Prizes 500 each 25,000 


5 Prizes 5,000 each 25, “000/200 Prizes 
5 Prizes 3 000 cach 15,000/800 Prizes 
10 Prizes 2.000 each 20,000 

1,099 Prizes, all Cash ss eeeeeesese+-$320,000 


Whole Tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2.50; 11 
Tickets, $100; 3344 Tickets, $3.0; 57 Tickets, $500. 


Se Official lists of Drawing will be sent gratis to all 
buyers, and will also be published in Louisville Covrier- 
JOURNAL and New York HERALD 


200 each 40,000 
100 each 80,000 


Money can be sent by Mail, 
Ietter, Express or Draft, payable to ComMONWEALTH 
DisTRIBUTION Co. All orders for Tickets and applications 
for agencies should be addressed to COMMONWEALTH 
DISTRIBUTION CO., Courier-Journal Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Circulars giving full particulars sent free. 


RUBBER TYPE! e:"%:": 


ratus, $1.50 by mail; sample of Type & Circular 6 am. 
Address, RUBBER TYPE CO., Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


RINTING AND ENTERPRISE! 


sEs. 
hig am 55 atalogue for § Hats eee 68 te 


ae wwe ctamnpe. J. cook & CO., Mir’s, West’ 


CANDY 


Postal Order, Registered 





Cases of 125 
movable let- 
A ters, etc., — 








l THE ViIcTOoOw 


20. 
6 to @850. 
eriden, Ct. 
CELEBRATED throughout the 
Union—expressed to all parts. 
1 Ib. and upward at 25, 40, 60c. 
per lb. Address orders, GUN- 
THER, Confectioner, Chicago. 








Ow Sockets FOR 


UBULAR 
OP VUGGIES 


~ Blair’s Pills.—English Remedy for Gout and Rheu- 
matism. Box 34 Pills, $1.25 by mail. H. PLANTEN & 
SON, 224 William Street, New York. Sold Sold by | Druggists. 


TAPE WORM 


INFALLIBLY CURED with two spoons of medicine in 2 
or 3hours. For particulars address, with stamp, to 
H. EICHHORN, No. 4 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 


WHISKER e the smoothest face in 30 days. 


Thousands try it. It never fails. Send $1 and stamp to 
WM. H. LAKE, Providence, R. L 
\ J ONDERFUL—Pen writes in Gold, pack Magic Cards, 
Magic Talking Instrument, 1 Ventriloquist’s Imi- 
tator, pack Flying Cards, 1 Song: book, all lic. and stamp. 
AcmgE Nove tty Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sent free. ddress, 


T HANDS: Easy. » Address, 
E. Goodrich, Williamsburgh, N.Y. 


Latest Style Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c. 
25 styles Fun and Flirtation Cards, 10c. 
E. D. GILBERT, P. M., Higganum, Conn. 


Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10 cts, 
post-paid. Gro. 1. Resp & Co., Nassau, New York. 
BC case, 13c, 


MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cts. Agent’s 
outfit, 10 cts, L JONES & CO., Nassau, N. ‘ 
Mixed Cards, with name. 106. 

Agt’s Outfit, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., 


TRI 


LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 13c., or 40 ip 
Outfit, 10. Dowp & Co., "Bristol, Conn. 


25 war 














How to produce a fine Beard cn 




















and stamp. 

, Bristol, Conn. 
ELEGANT CARDS, name in gold, silver or 
jet, 10c. G. A. SPRING & CO., E. Wallingford, Conn. 





Novelties, Notions, Miustrated Catalogue free 
gto Agents. Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass 


Superior Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cents. 
Samples se. J.C. CHIL D & CO., Bakersfield, Vt. 


rm BEST CARDS, no 2 alike, printed in Crimson 
or Jet, 18c. CumrTon Bros, Clintonville, Conn. 


Extra Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Oriental, ete., 








with name, 10 cts J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N , 
40 “ Mixed ¢ Cc ards in a case 13c., in Gold, 20c. Agent’s 
outfit, 10c. GEORGE TU RNER, Bristol, Conn. 





Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Damask, etc., no 2 alike, 
with name, 10 cts. J. Minkler & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


3 





$5 5u0.000. 
or  1000.000. 

PER wage 

- LS? 


AN EXPENSIVE 


Uncre Sam.—* Yes, it is pretty steep. 


‘VALERIE AYLMER” 


, 

ls one of the novels that have | 
proved the greatest favorites with | 
ladies in all parts of the country. | 
The author, Curistian Rei, at’ 
once secured a place in the hearts 
and homes of all American women. | 


Her subsequent novels were read |, 
It will there- and full information 


with equal interest. 
fore be a source of gratification to 
thousands to learn that a new novel. 
“BONNY KATE,” from Miss 
Reip’s pen, has just commenced in 
No. 668 of Frank Lestie’s Cuim- 
NEY CorNER, which, with the sub- 
sequent numbers, can be obtained 
through any newsdealer. 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


Best American Family Journal, Story 
Paper, and Home Friend. 


This beautiful periodical has been the successful rival 
of all the weekly journals for the past thirteen years. It 
gained a place in the minds and hearts of our people, and 
now the name of its patrons is Legion. 

This year the Cumuney Corner is better than ever. 
Its serial stories are of the most absorbing and lively 
character, of great power, true to life and full of 
merit, taking a wide range of subjects to please every 
member of a householé—the domestic story for the 
mother, the charming love-tale for the daughters, the 
more dramatic for the young men, the solid novel for 
older readers; and then we have stirring adventure for 
the boys, and fairy tales for the children. 

Habberton, Howard, Robinson, De Forest, Benedict, 
Christian Reid, S. Annie Frost, Annie Thomas, Etta W. 
Pierce, and other eminent writers, are its regular con 
tributors. The subjects treated of are very diversified. 
The illustrations are profuse, and the short stories are 
beautiful, extremely interesting, and are completed in 
each number ; while Biographies, Adventures, Essays, 
Fun, Travels, Natural History, Legends, Anecdotes, Sci 
ence, etc., make this publication one of the most enter- 
taining in existence. 


The Chimney Corner, 


THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 
°AMILY JOURNAL, 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY. 





KETTLE 
Mr. Brarne.—“ I advise you not to pay that bill. 





Price 10 Cents, 


Annual Subscription, $4, 
Post-paid,. 


Draft on New York. 





Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 








OF FISH. 


It ws extravagant and irreqular.”’ 


Lut it is @ debt of honor, and I inust meet it.” 


KANSAS 


Texas and Colorado 


Colonists from New England, New York, and New 
Jersey will do well to apply for rates to F. W. RANKIN, 
Eastern Passenger Agent Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 


315 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 
for New Orleans, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati and Louisville, to introduce the goods of the 


ACME LETTER FILE M’F’G. CO., 
49 John Street, New York, 


Goods in use by leading business firms and corpora- 
ions gg Write for circular, giving list of customers 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
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THE POCKET-BOOK 


Discustep Bonp-HOLDER. 





‘© How am I to get this home 





{Marcu 30, 
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OF THE FUTURE. 


2 LI wish 1 hadn't had my 


coupons cashed |” 


| 
|THE UMPIRE MEASURING JAR. 
} - An indispensable requisite in every 
kitchen and bakery for measuring in 
stead of weighing sugar, flour, ete., and 
for liquids by the quart, pint, and fluid 
ounce 

Samples sent by express on receipt of 
fifty cents, or by mail, post-paid, on re 
ceiptof 90 cents Agents Wanted, 
Address, 
UMPIRE GLASS CO., 

RICHARD E. BREED, 

100 Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa 


INLAID-FLOORS. 
National Wood M’f'g Co., 


950 BROADWAY near 234d 8t., 
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NEW-YORK, 





There is at present no better wine shipped from the Champagne district than 
this brand. The quality is of the highest standard, the price reasonable. 


BOUCHE FILS & C0., Mareuil-sur-Ay, ani New York, 37 Beaver Street. 


CHARLES GRAEF, 
65 Broad Street, 
New York. 


Sole Agent for 





HENKE 
JOURNU F 





F. COURVOISIER & CURLIER FRERES’ COGNACS 


Pommery ‘‘ Sec ” Champagne. 
LL & CO., HOCK WINES: 
RERES’ CLARET WINES. 





LESTER SAW. 
The New LESTER SAW is made of Iron, with all the Working Parts of Steel, and 
contains all known Improvements to this date. 


Japanned. 


Arms 18 inches in 


by a single bolt. 





It is handsomely painted red and green, with red stripes, and presents a 
beautiful appearance. 
We warrant the Saw to be just as herein stated, and we know it 
will give entire satisfaction, being a more expensive machine than those which 
we formerly sold for $25. 

It consists of first, a Seroll Saw, with Tilting Table for inlaid work; 


Those parts which are not painted are either Polished or 


the clear; Clamps which will hoid saws of any length or 


width, and face them in four different directions; cutting lumber from one- 
sixteenth to one inch in thickness; speed, 1,000 strokes per minute. 

Second, a Circular Saw, two and one-half inches in diameter, which 
will cut lumber one-half inch and less; with an Iron Table four by five inches, 

Third, a Drilling Attachment, witb six Stubbs’s Steel Drills, of va 
rious sizes, for Wood or Iron Work. 

Fourth, an Emery Wheel, with wide and narrow rim. 

Fifth, a Turning Lathe, with Iron Ways and Rest, Steel Centers, and 
three best Steel Turning Tools. 
Centres, 9 inches; Swing, 3 inches; Length of Slide Rest, 444 inches; number 
of revolutions per minute, 7,000. 

Also, with each machine, six Saw Blades. a Wrench, Screw-driver, extra 
< Belt, and two sheets of Designs, with a nice box for the small tools and a box 
= for the whole machine. 


but the working parts are all left in place, and the frame is put together again 


Length of Ways, 15 inches; Distance between 


It is taken apart when shipped, and packed in a box; 


Price for everything above-named, $8.00. The same, 
without the Lathe and Circular Saw, $6.00. 


When desired, we furnish with the Lathe a very nice Drill Chuck, for working metal, and a Tail Stock, witha 


Screw Centre, for $2 extra. 
No Saw will be sent C, O. D. 


freight go about the same price as one 


; The machine weighs alone, 47 pounds, and with the box 70 pounds. 
charges on one machine are about $2 for 1,000 miles, and about half as much bv fast freight. 


The express 
Two machines by 


\ Money may be sent by mail. by Post Office Order, Registered Letter, or 
For sale by all dealers at same price with the addition of a reasonable amount for freight. 


We also keep a full stock of Tools and Supplies in the Bracket Sawing Line 


MILLER’S FALLS CoO., 


74 Chambers Street, New York. 








SILVER-PLATED WARE 


THE 
Meriden Britannia Co., 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW Yorns, 
Are Manufacturing and have on Exhibition a Choice 
Selection of desirable articles especially 


appropriate for the Season. 


Centennial Medals and Diplomas 
Were Awarded to this Company 


FOR 


“ SUPERIOR ” SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


For FULL ACCOUNT of 


SPRING FASHIONS for 1878, 


SEE 


Frank Leslie’s 


LADY’S MAGAZINE 


Gazette of Fashion 
FOR APRIL 


Now Ready. 

This much admired and favorite 
Publication has, for the past twenty 
years, been regarded universally as 
the Fashion Standard of America. 
Each number contains beautifully 
colored and plain Fashion Plates, 
imported monthly from Paris for 
the exclusive use of this magazine, 
giving the very latest styles, accom- 
panied with full and accurate de- 
scriptions, of ladies’ and children’s 
wear in all that pertains to the 
wardrobe ; pictures and accounts of 
the latest American fashion novel- 
ties ; beautiful illustrations of home 
and foreign matters; select and 
deeply interesting novels and short 
stories; poetry; a choice miscel- 
lany, including a fund of general 
information on timely subjects. It 
should be found on the table of 
every lady in the land. 





PUBLISHED ON THE 15TH OF BACH MONTH. 





Annual Subscription, $3.50, postpaid. 





Frank Leslie, 587 Pearl Street, New York. 




















